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Communicating Theology to the Laity 


WILLIAM HORDERN* 


WO facts are evident in the field of 
theology today. First, the prestige 
of theology has increased both 
among the theologians and in the world in 
general. Theology is attracting a distin- 
guished group of thinkers and has a respected 
hearing in many quarters where not too long 
ago it was considered taboo. At the same time 
there has been a marked increase in the pro- 
fundity, depth, and all around excellence of 
theological thinking. 

The second fact is that the gulf between the 
theologian and the laity has been deepened 
rather than diminished. Theological works of 
significance are frequently as unintelligible to 
the laity as is one of Einstein’s technical 
treatises. Consequently, the valuable work of 
the theologians very frequently passes over 
the heads of the laity while works that over- 
simplify and pervert Christianity make the 
best seller lists. 

A few months ago a news despatch out of 
Germany told of the growing protest of the 
German laity over the incomprehensibility of 
their theologians’ writings. Some of us who 
have labored with blood, sweat, and tears over 
German theology can sympathize with the 
German laity. But the situation is not mark- 
edly different in this country as the Evanston 


*WILLIAM HORDERN is Assistant Profes- 
sor of Religion at Swarthmore College. He is au- 
thor of Christianity, Communism and History, Ab- 
ingdon, 1954, and A Layman’s Guide to Protestant 
Theology, Macmillan, 1955. This article is a revi- 
sion of a paper read at the national meeting of NABI 
at Union Theological Seminary, New York, Decem- 
ber 28, 1954, 


Conference revealed. Two years ago we had 
a prominent theologian speak at our college. 
The talk was highly significant, portraying 
some of the most important developments in 
recent theology. But when it was over a man 
came to me and said, “I do not think that I 
am stupid. I have a Ph.D. in physics and a 
position as a research physicist. I am not un- 
acquainted with religion for I have been in 
the church all of my life. I am at present an 
elder and I read my Bible regularly. But I 
did not understand a word that was spoken 
tonight.” Although the content of the lecture 
was such that it should have appealed to just 
such:a man, it was couched in terms that made 
it inaccessible to any but the theologically 
trained. My experience has led me to believe 
that such events are all too typical. 

Now we must realize the full nature of the 
problem involved. The growth of a technical 
language, or jargon as it is called today, is 
not the result of perversity. If must be dis- 
tinguished clearly from “gobbledegook” or 
“doublethink.” No science could develop 
without the aid of a jargon. Everyday speech 
is both too limited and too inexact to become 
a suitable vehicle for the precision and order 
of a scientific discipline. And, in addition, 
there is the pure convenience of the jargon. 
One technical term, incomprehensible to the 
layman, comes to stand for sentences or para- 
graphs or even pages of ordinary language. 
The saving in time is indispensable to the de- 
velopment of thought. If theology is to de- 
velop into an ordered system of truth it must 
have its particular technical language. But 
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188 WILLIAM 
such a language excludes a host of our laity 
from understanding. 

The problem of theology is, at first sight, 
no different from that of other technical 
studies. Physics, chemistry, medicine and 
psychology, to mention a few, are complete 
mysteries to the layman, but no one deplores 
this fact. Electric lights, radios, television 
sets, and atomic bombs work for the layman 
even if he does not have the slightest idea of 
the principles by which they work. When 
the doctor gives me a prescription, the drug- 
gist tells me to take it three times a day with 
water. Even though I have not the slightest 
comprehension of its meaning, the prescrip- 
tion still cures me. In fact, if it was given 
primarily for its psychological value, it may 
do me more good because I cannot understand 
what it says. 

When, however, we turn to theology we 
cannot be satisfied with such a dichotomy be- 
tween the technical language and the layman. 
No doubt a layman can gain a great deal of 
spiritual value from religious exercises even 


when he has no idea of the meaning involved. 
But to the Protestant such a situation must be 
deplorable. It is bordering close on magic or 
superstition and is almost bound to fall over 
into both sooner or later. The whole purpose 
of theology is to illuminate the meaning and 
content of the Christian faith so that its rele- 


vance to the whole of life may be understood. 
This purpose cannot be limited to the theolo- 
gian alone. The Protestant doctrine of the 
priesthood of all believers sets for the Protes- 
tant the goal that every Christian will have a 
clear understanding of the Christian faith, 
clear-cut principles as to how it may be ap- 
plied to life, and at least some coherent reason 
for accepting the faith at all. In short, it is the 
task of theology to see to it that each Chris- 
tian is able to say, “I know in whom I have 
believed.” Consequently, theology is failing 
at its most vital point if it becomes a closed 
shop for the intellectually initiated. 

So far we have been speaking of the need 
of the layman for theology and the advantages 
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that theology will have for him. But let us not 
forget that there is a real advantage for the- 
ology in the task of communicating itself to 
the laity. In philosophy today there is a 
school of thought which claims that many of 
the problems that have confused philosophers 
over the centuries can be solved if philosophi- 
cal jargon is dropped and the problem is re- 
stated in ordinary language. With ordinary 
language and a careful definition of terms, it 
is believed that at least in some cases the 
problems turn out to be false problems that 
have arisen from an artificial and inexact use 
of language. 

Personally, I cannot go all the way with 
this school of thought. It misses, I believe, 
the point that was made by Langmead Cas- 
serley when he said, 


In the course of man’s mental development, the 
range and capacity of speech has been increased and 
intensified, not by the lucid apostles of the clear and 
distinct, who have tamely accepted the contempo- 
rary limitations of language as ultimate barriers en- 
compassing the mind, but by bolder and more 
adventurous philosophical spirits, who have been 
willing to hazard mental journeys into what then 
appeared, and perhaps still appear, to be profound 
and obscure regions of human experience, stretching 
and straining the powers of speech to the utmost 
in their effort to communicate what they have seen 
and known... . It is such pioneering experiments 
with speech that make it possible for language to 
evolve, to capture new and finer shades of meaning.’ 


But, keeping this limitation in mind, the fact 
still remains that there is a healthy cathartic 
in the attempt to express our deeper philo- 
sophical and theological problems in the 
terms of ordinary speech. In this way the 
vague and confused is often exposed to the 
searchlight of more clear-cut and rational 
thinking. 

To use a personal illustration, I had reason 
some time ago to use the popular theological 
term, “beyond history,” in a work directed 
to the laity. As I tried to explain the meaning 
of this term apart from theological jargon, ! 
realized that my own thinking was quite hazy. 
Furthermore, as I studied further, I came to 
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the conclusion that the meaning of the term 
was elusive even to the theologians who have 
done most to make it popular. 

There is another value for theology in com- 
munication to the laity. Theology, like all 
theoretical thought, needs continually to be 
tested by practice. When the layman finds out 
what the theologian is really saying, he can 
often add most illuminating critiques in light 
of his experience and problems as a practicing 
Christian. This is not to say that the layman 
should become either the sole arbiter of the- 
ology or its creator. Either way would result 
in the loss of historical perspective, depth, 
and quite possibly with the loss of the basic 
message of Christianity. But it does mean 
that the theologian needs continually the help 
of the laity if his thought is not to become 
esoteric and unrelated to life. For a number 
of reasons, including his membership in the 
church, the theologian is not in as much dan- 
ger of the ivory tower as intellectuals in other 
fields, but it is not a danger that he escapes 
completely. 

When we have said all of this, there re- 
mains one stumbling block to further com- 
munication. Among all types of higher learn- 
ing today there is a fear of the term “popu- 
larize.” The popularizer is often one who 
waters down and ignores the academic excel- 
lence of a subject. To make his work popular 
he skips lightly over the real issues and pan- 
ders to popular taste by throwing out clichés. 
He disturbs no stereotypes but rather says 
what his hearers wish to hear. Religion has 
become a happy hunting ground for such pop- 
ularizers in this day of increased interest in 
religion. 
theologians take pride in the fact that their 
books are not best sellers and they are horri- 
fied at the suggestion that they should try to 
popularize their thought. 

At this point, therefore, I wish to empha- 
size the difference between popularization 
and what I will call “extending communica- 
tion.” The popularizer is the man who sacri- 
fices scholastic excellence and integrity to 


Consequently, many of our best- 


speak down to his audience for the purpose of 
winning a cheap and easy following. Extend- 
ing communication is the difficult but impor- 
tant task of retaining the full depth and 
breadth of scholastic excellence but of re- 
wording it in terms so that the uninitiated but 
interested person can understand it. The 
popularizer selects material for its popularity 
rather than for its importance. He evades is- 
sues and oversimplifies. The man who ex- 
tends communication takes what has been 
said in the jargon of the trade and says it so 
that it has meaning to those unacquainted 
with the jargon. He does not evade or shirk 
the real issues, he does not try to make com- 
plicated problems look simple, he assumes 
that his hearers are willing to do some hard 
thinking and will do it if the real problems are 
presented to them. He will not dispense with 
the jargon completely, for there are times 
when it is necessary, but he will not use it 
without first giving a careful and extensive 
explanation and definition of what he means 
by it. 

The college or university professor of re- 
ligion has an unique opportunity to extend 
theological communication. Where such a 
professor insists upon being too technical he 
loses his audience. When he simply popular- 
izes he becomes the teacher of what our un- 
dergraduates have termed, unaesthetically 
but none the less exactly, a “gut course.” 
When he truly tries to extend communication 
he finds an alert, interested, and stimulating 
audience. 

What are the techniques that can aid the 
man who wishes to extend communication in 
theology? Here we may well turn to Jesus. 
Sometimes it is said that Jesus taught no the- 
ology but nothing could be further from the 
truth. Jesus may have had no systematic 
theology, but he never uttered a word that 
was not theological. We tend to think that 
Jesus taught no theology because he spoke 
so simply, so clearly, and so directly to the 
average man that it seems very unlike what 
we know as theology. In fact, Jesus was ex- 
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tending theological communication in an 
unique and model way. 

When we turn to Jesus, one of the first 
things that impresses us is the respect he had 
for his audience. He never once spoke down 
to them nor did he underrate their ability to 
understand. In fact, he was continually sur- 
prised at their lack of understanding. At 
first sight, this may seem like a truism and 
unnecessary in our context. But there is a 
subtle temptation for the interpreter of any 
subject matter to speak down to his audience. 
It is a noted fact that when people speak to 
those who do not understand their language, 
there is a tendency to shout, which is accom- 
panied by a perverse feeling of anger at the 
“stupidity” of the “barbarian.” This tend- 
ency is not absent when the foreign language 
is that of theology. The interpreter must keep 
in mind the fact that the layman is just as 
intelligent as he and in many cases may know 
more about the meaning of Christianity. The 
theologian is not a superman thinking 
thoughts that no one else can think or com- 
prehend. There is no complexity or pro- 
fundity of thought in theology that cannot be 
communicated to laymen. They do not need 
to be treated as children. 

In the second place, Jesus spoke continu- 
ally in terms of the life situations and expe- 
rience of his hearers. He took the most pro- 
found theological thoughts and brought them 
down to the daily life of his listeners. The 
modern interpreter of theology will find that 
no matter how coherent and rational his 
thought may be, it will be ignored if the laity 
can see in it no relevance to life. There is a 
wide spread prejudice among the laity that 
theology is an impractical and theoretical sub- 
ject that has nothing to say to their life or 
condition. The burden of proof lies with the 
theologian who must make contact with the 
life situation of the layman. 

The third clue that we find in Jesus to aid 
the extension of theological communication 
is to be found in the principle of the Incarna- 
tion. Jesus was, the Christian believes, both 
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God and man. Whatever theology may be 
in its own realm, the minute it goes out to 
speak to the laity, it must become an analogy 
of the Incarnation and have both a divine and 
a human nature. 

I would like to illustrate this point by a 
reference to modern trends in theology, al- 
though I am aware of the considerable over- 
simplification involved. The earlier forms of 
liberal theology often made the mistake of 
drawing their thought too exclusively from 
modern culture. In our analogy, they became 
simply human. At first this was most attrac- 
tive to the layman because such a theology 
had nothing in it that he did not understand. 
After centuries when theology had roamed 
in fields beyond his ken, he had found the- 
ologians who could speak his language. But 
the layman’s interest quickly waned as he 
began to realize that there was nothing said 
in this theology that had not been said, and 
said better, elsewhere. The theology that 
draws exclusively from a culture has nothing 
to say to that culture. Practically all liberal 
theologians have now come to understand 
this. 

The other approach, often in opposition to } 
that of the liberals, has been represented in 
strikingly different ways by many among 
both the Barthians and the fundamentalists. 
These theologies, each in its own way, have 
often repudiated modern culture and have 
staked their existence on the biblical or theo- 
logical message in its pristine purity. In 
short, they become, in our analogy, forms of 
docetism. They have allowed the human to 
be swallowed and lost in the divine. 

It would be foolish to say that such the- 
ology has no appeal for the laity for it 
has never lacked a lay following either in this 
country or in Europe. But it is safe to say 
that the great majority of laymen cannot be 
won by such methods. In fact, most laymen 
find that such an approach is repulsive for it 
seems to them to be an exotic escape mecha- 
nism. They can neither force their minds to 
commit the intellectual suicide that, rightly 
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or wrongly, they feel such systems require 
nor can they understand these strange truths 
that have fallen into our world like visitors 
from another universe. 

What we need if we are to speak to the 
laity is a theology in which the divine and 
the human are joined, in which the divine 
truth becomes incarnate in a human frame- 
work. In short, the theology that can be com- 
municated to the laity is a theology that 
speaks the language of the modern world, that 
uses the thought forms of the contemporary 
culture, and that is not afraid of the truth 
which the modern world has discerned. On 
the other hand, it must have something to 
say to the modern culture that is not said 
elsewhere. Having adopted the tools of the 
modern age, it uses them to present more 
clearly and cogently the message which is 
spoken in Jesus Christ to all the ages. Be- 
cause such a theology speaks in terms of the 
modern world, the layman can understand 
it. Because it speaks a word from beyond 
the wisdom of the world, the layman will 
listen to it. 

There is a fourth clue for our purpose that 
I find in Jesus. One of the most valuable of 
Jesus’ methods was that he took thought 
forms already well known to the people and 
into them he poured new and deeper meaning. 
We think immediately of the common term 
Messiah or the apocalyptic expectations of 
his time. In both cases Jesus took these terms 
and concepts, but as he used them he drew 
his hearers to the point of finding in them 
new depths of meaning and more profound 
significance. This is precisely what must be 
done by the interpreter of theology. 

The man who tries to communicate the- 
ology to the laity today must often envy the 
relative simplicity of the task of the mission- 
ary who takes the Gospel to those who have 
never heard of it before. Our problem is much 
more complex. We face not simply ignorance 
but those who know so many things that just 
are not so. It is impossible to use words like 
salvation, atonement and so on without im- 
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mediately stirring a host of emotions and 
misconceptions, favorable or unfavorable, in 
the minds of one’s hearers. From here on 
the layman is often too busy rearranging his 
prejudices to do any real thinking. 

I have found such difficulties with the term 
“original sin.”” The layman immediately re- 
calls doctrines of the damnation of unbaptized 
infants. He looks at the sweet innocence of 
a baby and refuses to believe that this child 
was born and conceived in sin. He resents 
implications that he and his friends are totally 
depraved and corrupted. He will have noth- 
ing to do with a theology that persists in talk- 
ing about such things. Yet, the problem is 
that when modern theologians, like Reinhold 
Niebuhr, use the term they have rejected as 
thoroughly as the layman all such connota- 
tions. What does the interpreter do in such 
a case? He may do one of two things. He 
may reject the term completely as incapable 
of redemption and find other ways to express 
the concept. Or, he may carefully and pa- 
tiently analyze the different meanings of the 
term and then make very clear which mean- 
ings he is using. There are advantages and 
disadvantages to both although I prefer the 
second. The first way may divorce theology 
from its historical setting and it may easily 
lose the truth of the concept by watering it 
down in modern terminology. 

Another problem of terminology is that of 
the man who may know what the theologian 
is talking about but he does not recognize it 
in the theological terminology. Thus a man 
may have had the experience of Christian 
grace but he may be unaware of the theolog- 
ical meaning of the word grace. At this point 
the interpreter must so relate his theology to 
the man’s experience that finally the layman 
comes to say, “Now I see what you are talk- 
ing about.” 

But it may be that a man cannot under- 
stand the term because he has no experience 
to correspond to it. Here the interpreter must 
become an evangelist as well, inviting his 
hearers to find the reality involved. At this 
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point analogy will be necessary to point to 
those aspects of a man’s life where something 
similar has been experienced as Jesus pointed 
to the reality of grace by using the analogy of 
the parent-child relationship. Analogy is al- 
ways dangerous. We must remember that it 
proves nothing; there is always the danger 
that the naive will take it literally instead of 
seeing that it points beyond itself. But it is 
inescapable if we are to extend communica- 
tion in theology. 

Lastly, there are terms, like pride, which 
are widely used in our common speech. Con- 
sequently, when they are used with technical 
theological meaning, the layman is likely to 
read blithely along, thinking that he under- 
stands but actually missing the whole mean- 
ing because he is reading into it the normal 
meaning of the words rather than the tech- 
nical meaning. This is one point where the 
interpreter must be exceedingly careful to 
explain his terminology. 

The division of theology from the laity 
must be regarded with concern by Protestant- 
ism. On the one hand, Protestantism needs 
an alert and intelligent laity to function. On 
the other hand, theology needs the correction 
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that can come from the laity. The need is 
even greater today because theology stands 
almost alone in trying to find a whole picture 
of life, a comprehension of the final meaning 
of living. Philosophy, which once wrestled 
with such questions, has retreated more and 
more into the realm of analysis, hair splitting, 
and the endless definition of terminology. 
Theology has met the challenge of this vac- 
uum but what it has said has all too often by- 
passed the laity. Today, however, the picture 
is changing. More and more concern is being 
shown with the communication of theology 
to the laity. Several strong voices have been 
raised from among the laity, persons like C. S. 
Lewis, Dorothy Sayers and Chad Walsh. At 
the same time, an increasing number of voices 
from the side of theology are trying to speak 
the language of the man on the street. But 
despite all that has been done, the fields are 
still ripe for harvest and the laborers are few. 
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O. T. Theology and the Wisdom Literature 


LAWRENCE E. TOOMBS* 


I 


N important aspect of recent studies in 
Old Testament theology has been 
the continuing search for a method 
of approach which, while giving full weight to 
the religious, social, and historical diversity 
of the sources, will nevertheless enable the 
student to see clearly the underlying unity 
which makes them one. The most widely ac- 
cepted experiment in this direction is prob- 
ably D. Walther Eichrodt’s use of the cove- 
nant as a means by which the religious ideas 
of the Old Testament may be seen in theo- 
logical perspective. G. Ernest Wright: ad- 
dresses himself to the same task in God Who 
Acts, where he argues impressively for the 
conclusion that “Biblical theology is the con- 
fessional recital of the redemptive acts of God 
ina particular history, because history is the 
chief medium of revelation.”* The Scandina- 
vian interest in cult myths has led Gunnar 
Ostborn to approach the problem from that 
point of view. He sees in the cultic motif of 
doom followed by salvation, of struggle 
turned to victory, the clue to the unity of the 
Old Testament, which in his terms becomes 
an account of the activity of God expressed in 
the cultic pattern.’ 

All three of these works show some embar- 
rassment when they deal with the wisdom lit- 
erature and particularly with the book of 
Proverbs. Wright states succinctly why this 
is SO. 


*LAWRENCE E. TOOMBS is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament at Drew Theological Semi- 
nary to which post he came in 1954 from St. 
Stephen’s Theological College, Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada. He has written a course of Bible study ma- 
terials, entitled A Year with the Bible, published by 
the Board of Christian Education, the United 
Church of Canada, Toronto. 


In any attempt to outline a discussion of Biblical 
faith it is the wisdom literature which offers the 
chief difficulty because it does not fit into the type of 
faith exhibited in the historical and prophetic litera- 
tures. In it there is no explicit reference to or de- 
velopment of the doctrine of history, election, or 
covenant.‘ 


And, one might add, no apparent interest in 
the cultus. 

It is the contention of this paper that some 
at least of Israel’s wise men held a view of the 
origin and nature of wisdom which makes 
their work an integral part of Old Testament 
theology, expressing the fundamental convic- 
tion of Old Testament religious thought, not 
out of the history and institutions of the na- 
tion, but from the experience of human beings 
in the search for the way of the good life. 


II 


It is almost universally recognized that the 
theological significance of the Law does not 
depend on the originality of the individual 
commandments that it contains. These can be 
paralleled at point after point from the Baby- 
lonian, Assyrian, and Hittite laws, and 
clearly reflect a common body of ancient Near 
Eastern tradition. It rests rather on the con- 
nection of the Law with the saving activity of 
God. Recognition of this fact by students of 
Old Testament theology is only a modern 
confirmation of the judgement of the writer of 
Deuteronomy. 


When your son asks you in time to come, “What ts 
the meaning of the testimonies and the statutes, and 
the ordinances which the Lord our God has com- 
manded you?” then you shall say to your son, “We 
were Pharaoh’s slaves in Egypt; and the Lord 
brought us out of Egypt with a mighty hand; and 
the Lord showed signs and wonders, great and 
grievous, against Egypt and against Pharaoh and all 
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his household, before our eyes; and he brought us 
out from there, that he might bring us in and give 
us the land which he swore to give to our fathers. 
And the Lord commanded us to do all these statutes, 
to fear the Lord our God, for our good always, that 
he might preserve us alive, as at this day” (Deut. 
6:20-24 RSV). 


The Law, then, takes its religious signifi- 
cance, not from its content, but from its con- 
text; from the fact that it originated in, and 
was itself an integral part of the act of God by 
which he worked a deliverance for his people 
which they were helpless to achieve for them- 
selves. 

Later rabbinic speculation regarded the 
Torah as the first-born daughter of God, eter- 
nally present with Him, and His agent in the 
creation of the universe, but such specula- 
tion would never have arisen had not the 
theological significance of the Law been es- 
tablished on the prior grounds already de- 
scribed. 

The book of Proverbs provides a rather 
striking analogy with the Law. In the main it 
is a collection of proverbial sayings which can 
be closely paralleled from non-Israelite wis- 
dom sources. Much of it has a definite “hu- 
manistic” cast, speaking to man as man, and 
evoking no specifically religious principles, 
just as much of Israel’s common law would 
have been equally well received in any poly- 
theistic kingdom of the Near East. Wisdom, 
like the Law, was hypostatized and regarded 
as the preéxistent instrument of God in the 
creation of the world. In estimating the theo- 
logical significance of the Law it has been 
found necessary to look beyond both the spe- 
cific commandments which make up the legal 
codes and the metaphysical glorification of 
the place of Torah in God’s universal plan, 
and to focus attention on the context in which 
the Law was given. It is thus a priori prob- 
able that the theological meaning of wisdom 
will be found in the process by which wisdom 
comes to men, rather than in those collections 
of proverbial sayings which formed the stock- 
in-trade of the wise men, or in such highly 
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rhetorical descriptions of wisdom as Proy- 
erbs 8. 


III 


If the conclusion just reached is valid, the 
sermonette in Proverbs 2 is of special interest 
because it contains an arresting account of the 
acquiring of wisdom and of the worthy life 
which follows. 

The Chakam begins by calling his pupils to 
a strenuous search for wisdom. It is a task 
which demands single-mindedness and devo- 
tion, a ready ear to receive instruction, and 
the self-discipline of diligent application. 
Casual interest is not enough. That degree of 
personal involvement which can only be de- 
scribed as longing for wisdom must be pres- 
ent before the seeker can reach his goal. And 
the search goes forward with the intensity and 
sense of high adventure of a hunt for buried 
treasure. 


My son, if you will receive my words, 
And treasure up my instruction with you, 
By inclining your ear to wisdom, 

And turning your heart to understanding ; 


If indeed you cry aloud for discernment 
And raise your voice for understanding ; 


If you search for it like silver, 
And like hidden treasure seek it out (Prov. 2:1-4). 


The Wise Men of Israel are often described 
as Old Testament “humanists.” It is difficult 
to see how any humanist of whatever stamp 
could refrain from following such a descrip- 
tion of the search for wisdom with the assur- 
ance that now wisdom would be achieved. 
The writer of this sermonette has the ex- 
pected emphatic “then” (dz, “in that case,”) 
but he goes on surprisingly to say: 


You will know the fear of the Lord, 
Knowledge of God you will find (Prov. 2:5). 


It appears that the search for wisdom, de- 
manding as it is, does not lead directly to wis- 
dom, but to God. It brings, not a sense of 
achievement, but of reverence. The result of 
the search for wisdom is that strange admix- 
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O. T. THEOLOGY AND WISDOM LITERATURE 


ture of love and awe, that acute awareness of 
man’s littleness and insufficiency in the pres- 
ence of his Creator, which the Old Testament 
knows as “the fear of the Lord.” The end of 
the quest is also that intimate personal fellow- 
ship with the Eternal which is “the knowl- 
edge of God.” 

The thought of the passage moves by way 
of the connective ki into verse 6. The force of 
ki here is to indicate that the sentence which 
follows will give the basis on which the previ- 
ous assertion rests, that it will explain the 
paradox of a search for wisdom which ends in 
reverence. 


For the Lord gives wisdom, 
From his mouth knowledge and understanding. 


Wisdom is to be found with God, and no- 
where else. And unless the quest for wisdom 
brings a man to his knees in awe and rever- 
ence, knowing his own helplessness to make 
himself wise, wisdom remains for him a 
closed book. Unless it is heard from the lips 
of God it is not heard at all. This is why for 
the wisdom writers ‘‘the fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom” (Ps. 111:10, Prov. 
1:7, 9:10, cf. Prov. 15 :33, Job 28:28). It is 
beyond man’s power to achieve wisdom. He 
must wait for it, as he waits for all else worth 
having, as the gift of God. 

The remainder of the passage requires no 
extended treatment. It is sufficient to note 
the author’s firm conviction that to possess 
wisdom is to be free from all the destructive 
forces of life and to have the deepest needs of 
the human spirit satisfied. In a word, to have 
wisdom is to have salvation. 


IV 


To discuss the degree to which this attitude 
to wisdom characterizes the whole of the wis- 
dom literature is beyond the scope of this pa- 
per. Yet, in order to show that Proverbs 2 is 
not unique, attention may be briefly drawn to 
avery similar development of thought in Job 
28. This chapter is a powerful poetic exami- 
nation of the question, ‘““Where is wisdom to 
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be found?” A singularly fine description of 
man’s power to bend nature to his will opens 
the poem (vv. 1-11). But glorification of 
human skill and resourcefulness is not the 
poet’s intention. Even though man applies all 
his wealth and power to get wisdom it will 
forever elude him. The mysterious realm of 
death has heard no more than “a rumor of it” 
(vv. 12-22). God, and He alone, knows 
where wisdom is to be found, and human wis- 
dom does not consist in knowing all things, 
but in reverencing the Lord, who is the Au- 
thor of wisdom (vv. 23-28). 

The climax of the book of Job is a superb 
illustration of the thought under discussion 
here. The Lord’s speeches from the whirl- 
wind with their repeated question “Canst 
thou ?” are not designed to impress Job with 
the awful majesty of God so much as to im- 
pel the sufferer to recognize his own utter 
helplessness and insufficiency; to bid him 
cease shaking his fist in the face of God and 
come instead to that complete act of submis- 
sion which is the threshold of wisdom. Job’s 
unforgettable response 
With the hearing of the ear have I heard of thee, 
But now my eyes see thee. 

Therefore I despise myself, and I repent 

In dust and ashes (Job 42:5, 6). 

is the complete rejection of his former preten- 
tions to self-sufficiency. His strange confes- 
sion “I repent” (with its unmistakable over- 
tones of meaning, “I change,” the root nhm) 
shows, not that Job has reached a philosophi- 
cally satisfying solution to the problem of 
pain, but that he has come to the place where 
wisdom may be found. 


V 


In relation to the larger question of the fun- 
damental sentence of Old Testament theology 
a study of this kind can offer only a sugges- 
tion. As long as Old Testament theology is 
represented exclusively in terms of the his- 
tory, institutions and cultus of the Hebrew 
people it will exclude the wisdom literature by 
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definition. It may be, however, that these 
things are illustrations and manifestations of 
a still more basic idea which is itself neither 
historic or national. The context in which the 
law was given, the monarchy developed, and 
the cultus functioned was by its very nature 
a historic one. The covenant takes its rise in 
history and speaks back to history. The 
formation of the nation is its occasion; the 
preservation of the nation is its purpose. 
Hence the covenant will be in the warp and in 
the woof woven together of historical mate- 
rial. Wisdom, on the other hand, takes its 
rise in individual experience, and speaks 
again to individual experience. Its ground is 
the search for the good life, and its motive is 
the preservation of that life. But recognition 
of the fact that the contexts of wisdom and 
covenant are thus radically different does not 
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preclude the possibility that both wisdom and 
covenant come into these contexts in funda- 
mentally the same way; as a mighty act of 
God in response to human need and human 
insufficiency. 

If the Old Testament is regarded as the ac- 
count of the gracious acts of God whereby he 
works on man’s behalf an act of salavation 
which man is helpless to perform for himself, 
Proverbs 2 opens a door through which the 
wisdom literature may be brought into a com- 
prehensive Old Testament theology. 
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Faith and Reason: Still Shifting for First Place 


OSWALD O. SCHRAG* 


I. Introduction 


HE relation of faith and reason has 

been and still is one of the most com- 

plex problems in theology and phi- 
losophy. Generally the problem has centered 
about religious faith and knowledge, but be- 
cause all knowledge falls short of apodictic 
certainty there is a kind of faith inherent in 
all knowledge. In what is to follow primary 
attention is to be given to religious faith. 

In the history of Christian thought the rela- 
tion of faith and reason has been marked by 
such fluctuating patterns as equivalency, sup- 
plementation, independence, and opposition, 
the latter sometimes carried to the point of 
contradiction. With some reservation it can 
be said that the relation for Justin Martyr was 
that of equivalency. He came upon the Chris- 
tian faith by the way of philosophy and his 
high regard for the philosophic discipline was 
never abandoned. After his conversion to 
Christianity he wrote: 


Philosophy is, in fact, the greatest possession and 
most honorable before God, to whom it leads us and 
alone commends us; and these are truly holy men 
who have bestowed attention on philosophy.’ 


The final authority for Justin was the Di- 
vine Logos fully realized in Christ, but prior 
to this manifestation all men were partakers 
of the logos. Socrates, Heraclitus, and others 
thought to be atheists would more correctly 
be designated as Christians. Christianity for 
Justin was the supreme and the one true 
philosophy. A greater degree of the equiva- 
lence of faith and reason is to be found in the 
thought of John Scotus Erigena and Hegel, 


*OSWALD O. SCHRAG is Associate Professor 
of Philosophy in the Department of Religion and 
Philosophy, Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee. 
A recent article by Prof. Schrag, “The Main Types 
of Existentialism,” appeared in Religion in Life 
(Winter, 1953-54). 


for the latter religion in its highest stage be- 
comes one with philosophy. 

Tertullian, Kierkegaard, and the Barthians 
are representative of those who hold that 
faith and reason are independent of each 
other or in opposition or conflict, the degree of 
conflict varying from contraries to contradic- 
tories. Tertullian in his assault upon philoso- 
phy asked, “What, indeed has Athens to do 
with Jerusalem? What concord is there be- 
tween the Academy and the Church?” For 
Kierkegaard philosophy or reason is scandal- 
ized in the event of the Incarnation where the 
“crucifixion of reason” takes place. Reason 
can never give an account of the eternal, time- 
transcendent and space transcendent Being 
coming into history at a certain place and 
time. The Incarnation is the paradox of para- 
doxes, the clearest expression of the contra- 
diction of faith and reason. Here Kierke- 
gaard would agree with Tertullian’s dictum: 
“T believe because it is absurd.” In another 
section will be indicated how the Barthians, 
at least to some degree, echo the Tertullian 
and Kierkegaardian revolt. 

Another main view of the relation of faith 
and reason has been that of supplementation. 
For St.:Thomas there was no contradiction 
between faith and reason; faith transcends 
reason without contradicting it ; reason needs 
to be supplemented by faith. During the En- 
lightenment the opposite was true. Faith was 
subordinated to reason and needed to be sup- 
plemented by reason thus making reason the 
supreme arbiter of truth. 

In the history of thought on this problem 
the general view has been to accept the kin- 
ship of faith and reason, but the theories of 
kinship have been expressed in various ways, 
usually resulting in asserting the primacy of 
one or the other. Whereas some thinkers 
maintain the supremacy of reason in both 
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philosophy and religion, others maintain the 
supremacy of reason in philosophy and the su- 
premacy of faith in religion. While some as- 
sert the independence of both faith and rea- 
son, others assert the mutual dependence of 
faith and reason. Such differences are also 
suggested as one reads the different titles 
about the problem such as “reason and faith” 
and “faith and reason.” 

The problem is as much alive today as ever 
due to the influence of the dialectical theolo- 
gians who assert the inadequacy of reason as 
the decisive instrument for religious truth 
over against those who defend the supremacy 
of reason. In this respect the renewed inter- 
est in religious existentialism and in the prob- 
lem of faith and reason goes back to the work 
of Kierkegaard for such dialectical theolo- 
gians as Barth and Brunner acknowledge the 
influence of Kierkegaard who protested 
against the use of reason as the final court of 
appeal in religious truth. According to the 
Danish thinker ultimate religious truths can 
only be found in the subjective, the individual, 
and the existential. 


II. Rejecting Some Inadequate 
Interpretations of Faith 
and Reason 


One of the factors that has contributed to 
the complex nature of the problem of the re- 
lation of faith and reason is the different uses 
of reason. Limitations attributed to reason 
are often limitations derived from a particu- 
lar use or definition of reason. To think of 
reason in terms of deductive or scientific 
thinking is to limit reason to a special disci- 
pline. The technical use of reason in formal 
logic and in the mathematical and scientific 
discipline does not exhaust the meaning of 
reason. The more comprehensive view of 
reason goes back to the early Greek philoso- 
phers who thought of the logos as the rational 
principle pervading the universe and also im- 
manent in man. The latter is especially true 
of the Stoics who regarded man as a partaker 
of the divine, creative, and rational principle. 
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The use of reason has fluctuated between 
these two extremes: the limited view of tech- 
nical reason and that ontological view of rea- 
son which identified man’s creative rational 
capacity with the divine logos. 

In the problem of religious knowledge the 
adherents of the older rationalistic approach 
regarded their use of reason as adequately in- 
clusive, but their method was replaced by a 
more empirical approach. As a result reason 
has taken on a broader meaning. Reason has 
come to mean the synoptic method which in- 
cludes all of man’s faculties for knowledge 
and seeks for a coherent interpretation of all 
experience. Such an inclusive use of reason 
contrasts sharply with that of Dostoevsky 
when he writes: 


Here I, for instance, quite naturally want to live, in 
order to satisfy all my capacities for life, and not 
simply my capacity for reasoning, that is, not simply 
one twentieth of my capacity for life.’ 


Instead of thinking of reason as one ca- 
pacity for life, human reason is here used as 
human consciousness seeking empirical co- 
herence. Reason is less inclusive than experi- 
ence or consciousness, and in its broadest 
sense it is more than deductive reasoning, or 
feeling, or intellect, or analysis and synthesis. 
It is an attempt to give a coherent account of 
the data of consciousness through the harmo- 
nious relation of all phases of the self. 

This more inclusive use of reason does not 
destroy faith. Reason as coherence does not 
claim certainty of knowledge. Any claim toa 
coherent interpretation of reality is no more 
than coherent probability or “warranted be- 
lief,”"* and all knowledge, whether in the 
realm of value experience or sensory experi- 
ence, because of the lack of certainty, 's 
wedded to faith. The behavior of matter de- 
fies any exact prediction. Instead of thinking 
in terms of substance, physicists today think 
in terms of electrical impulses. The electron 
cannot be dealt with individually, but only in 
terms of statistical averages. According to 
Arthur S. Eddington “the frank realization 
that physical science is concerned with a 
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FAITH AND REASON: STILL SHIFTING FOR FIRST PLACE 


world of shadows is one of the most signifi- 
cant of recent advances.”® There is an aspect 
of faith in all fields of knowledge but the ex- 
periential nature of these aspects is not the 
same. 

The first view of faith to be rejected is that 
which restricts faith to a unique religious in- 
dividuality, a medium of religious knowledge 
through an independent and unique category. 
This is essentially the position of the Bar- 
thians who reject all rationality in the realm 
of faith, asserting that revelation itself creates 
faith and therefore faith is God’s own work. 
The difference between reason and faith is the 
difference between human thinking and some- 
thing passively received. Thus Brunner de- 
clares : 


This act which is something quite different from 
thinking, is the decision of faith. In thinking there 
is no decision. It is only where thinking stops that I 
can decide.® 


For the dialectical theologians faith is ba- 
sically a gift of God, or in terms of human ex- 
perience it is a receptacle for revelation and 
grace. “Faith is not something a man can 
‘learn’; it is the free gift of God.’*? Again 
Brunner asserts that, 


Faith is not a possession that man has at his com- 
mand, but actually an utterance and gift of God, 
which of himself man can never bring about or in 
any way command.® 


Faith is real faith only when man has given himself 
up and relinquished his trust in religion and rests on 
God alone.® 


Thus the crisis theologians believe that reli- 
gion itself is in a crisis. There is no religious 
approach to God. “Religion must die. In 
God we are rid of it.”2° Man is a sinner be- 
cause of his covetousness, and religion pro- 
claims “Thou shalt not covet,” but religion 
itself is the supreme of all desires.1 

Over against this irrationalism there is the 
view that faith is not something altogether 
different from the act of thinking or from hu- 
man activity, that it includes both human in- 
terpretations and responses. If the contents 
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of faith are received or if faith is “actually an 
utterance and gift of God” at the point where 
thinking stops, how will one account for the 
conflicting tenets of faith and revelation 
claims without introducing inconsistency into 
the activity of God? If God cannot be known 
through religious experience, then he remains 
the unknown God for the many and the God 
of partiality who mysteriously reveals himself 
only to the few. An adequate faith is not 
without rational justification, and the capaci- 
ties for faith and reason are both gifts of God. 
The capacities to will, to think, or to feel are 
not man’s own creation, and therefore must 
not be severed from their divine dimension. 

Another inadequate interpretation of faith 
is that which makes faith and reason contra- 
dictory, or declares that the deepest or strong- 
est faith exists where reason comes to an 
abyss, thus creating a gulf or gap over which 
faith must go it alone. This view has led to 
the idea that faith is a leap in the dark, that 
genuine faith begins where reason ends. 

Both faith as a unique religious category 
independent of human thinking, and faith as a 
leap in the dark lend too much encourage- 
ment to the irrationalists and to pure existen- 
tialism on the one hand and to positivism on 
the other. An extreme existentialism or sub- 
jectivity would assert that the less rational 
evidence there is the stronger and greater is 
one’s faith. But regardless of what basis or 
what evidence is finally accepted as most ad- 
equate for evoking belief in God and in his 
goodness, the philosophical evidence or argu- 
ments for God’s existence increase rather 
than decrease one’s faith. It seems fair to say 
that one can recognize the truth of the sub- 
jective and existential aspects of faith, and 
at the same time avoid that extreme subjec- 
tivity that would reduce it wholly to the non- 
rational. In other words one must avoid in 
religion what some artists want to avoid in 
art: namely Pablo Picasso’s aspiration when 
he writes: 


I want to get to the stage where nobody can tell 
how a picture of mine is done. What’s the point of 
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that? Simply that I want nothing but emotion to be 
given off by it.” 


III. Faith and Reason as Complementary 
Aspects of a Unity of Consciousness 


Among many thinkers who have labored 
with the problem of faith and reason there is 
general agreement as to the unitary process of 
the act of knowing in which the various facets 
of the self do not act independently of each 
other. Nels F. S. Ferré rightly emphasizes 
that : 


It is not the will which wills but man, it is not the 
emotions which feel but man. Man himself, the per- 
son, the spirit, is deeper than all these aspects in his 
depth decisions.” 


To describe such a state of consciousness 
Ferré uses such terms as “whole-response”’ or 
“whole-thinking.” 

Defenders of reason may tend to make the 
intellect the exclusive cognitive faculty, 
falsely making dispassionate and objectivity 
synonymous. But it has already been indi- 
cated that this would be a false use of reason. 
Synoptic thinking recognizes the concomi- 
tancy of the objective and subjective, the 
rational and non-rational, and the theoretical 
and existential. It recognizes that there is 
truth in subjectivity, but it is also aware of 
the common experience in which passions 
and feelings more often than not tend to 
cloud our critical thinking. 

It is important to see that one can neither 
speak of “reason alone” nor “faith alone.” 
The main principles of the knowing process 
are wholeness and individuality. Wholeness 
and individuality in the act of knowing are 
not in contradiction. Whereas rationalists 
may fail to adequately recognize the indi- 
viduality and uniqueness in the different as- 
pects of the knowing self, the subjectivists 
may tend to violate the principle of unity. 

To assert the independence of faith and 
reason is being unfair to both. The right re- 
lation of faith and reason is that of comple- 
mentation and mutual dependence. Comple- 
mentation is preferred to supplementation 
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because faith and reason do more than sup- 
plement each other; they do more than add 
something to each other. They are natural 
allies and therefore are inseparable. To make 
real faith begin where reason ends is the 
bifurcation of the unity of consciousness. 

To make faith and reason mutually depend- 
ent is not to deny their uniqueness. Faith and 
reason are aspects of consciousness as a uni- 
tary whole. The whole has characteristics 
which the parts do not have and the parts have 
characteristics which the whole does not have. 
There is thus a uniqueness in the feeling, 
willing, and thinking aspects of the self. In 
feeling, willing and trusting there is an 
awareness that cannot be communicated by 
means of a theoretical construct. This aware- 
ness can become the most dynamic and ec- 
static part of faith. Its essence cannot be fully 
conveyed, it can only be experienced and in 
this sense it can rightly be called the existen- 
tial aspect of faith. 

When it is said that such a trust carries 
with it an existential import, it is not meant 
to be irrational. What is meant is that it has 
an aspect of the non-rational in the sense that 
feeling, willing, and trusting remain dominant 
after the fullest use of the cognitive discipline. 
The existential and non-rational used in this 
sense has reference to meaning, trust, and 
feeling that remains where the concept lacks 
completion. The existential aspect of faith 
reaches its apex in situations of crisis or de- 
spair such as the experience of extreme pain, 
guilt, or loneliness, the horrors and tragedies 
of wars, the event of death, and especially the 
tragic death of a loved one. Other situations 
which raise the question of ultimate meaning 
and purpose could be enumerated. However, 
even in an existential situation the comple- 
mentary relation of faith and reason is not 
broken. A deep existential faith that is 
evoked and perseveres during time of crisis is 
a trust that does not exist without some ra- 
tional justification, without some relatedness 
to the whole of life and experience, and to a 
previous initial trust in the goodness of God. 


FAITH AND REASON: STILL 


The different approaches to the problem of 
faith and reason are often not so far removed 
from each other as they appear to be. Because 
feeling, willing, thinking, and acting are not 
to be equated with each other, some may be- 
lieve that faith is the most adequate term for 
the total affirmation. On the other hand, rec- 
ognizing that one aspect of the self is not to 
be identified with any other, those who make 
reason the criterion for religious truth think 
of the unitary act of knowing as reason be- 
cause there is no feeling, willing, or acting 
without idea. 

To avoid the difficulty the total affirma- 
tion should be identified neither with faith nor 
with reason for it is always an interpenetra- 
tion, a working together of faith and reason. 
Reason cannot be made an aspect of faith’s 
total response, nor can faith be reduced to an 
aspect of reason’s total inquiry. 

It seems fair to say that in a unity of con- 
sciousness, best understood as a feeling, will- 
ing, and thinking person, the aspects of the 
self such as feeling and willing most ade- 
quately characterize the primary nature of 
faith, especially if taken in the sense that they 
imply trust, including man’s deepest feelings. 
The thinking aspect most adequately charac- 
terizes the primary nature of reason in terms 
of coherence, including reason in its tradi- 
tionally purest form in terms of mathematical 
relations and formal logic. The mutual de- 
pendence, and yet the uniqueness of these as- 
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pects must be recognized, and therefore also 
the mutual dependence of faith and reason. 

Reason is best characterized by the theo- 
retical and coherent aspect of whole response. 
Faith is best characterized by the volitional 
aspect of whole response. Faith is both a pre- 
condition of the act of knowing and the state 
of trust and commitment which is necessary, 
due to the lack of certainty, even after the 
fullest searching. 
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The Bible in Melanchthon’s Philosophy of 


Education 
CLYDE MANSCHRECK* 


whom many educators are only slightly 

acquainted—can truly be honored as 
the founder of our public school system. 
Through his efforts German evangelicals es- 
tablished the first public school system since 
the days of ancient Rome. Thus, to look back 
into the life of Philip Melanchthon (1497- 
1560) is to look back at the beginning of 
Protestant education. While the modern edu- 
cator can hardly be expected to appropriate in 
detail the ideals that guided the founder of the 
early Protestant schools, it is not without 
value to examine the genesis of evangelical 
education and to assess our changed perspec- 
tives. 

Beginning in 1524 and 1525 Melanchthon 
guided the founding of the public schools at 
Nuremberg and Eisleben. In 1527 he visited 
the schools of Thuringia and in the following 
year published a basic school plan which was 
enacted into law in Saxony, thus creating a 
public school system. In addition Melanch- 
thon supervised the plans by which schools 
were set up in many German cities, and his 
basic plan, the 1528 Visitation Articles, be- 
came part of the laws which established 
schools in a still wider area throughout north- 
ern Europe.? “Nearly all of the Protestant 
Latin schools and gymnasia of the sixteenth 
century . . . were founded according to the 
directions given by Melanchthon. We still 
have correspondence between him and fifty- 
six cities asking counsel and assistance in 
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founding and conducting Latin schools and 
gymnasia. He wrote the constitutions, ar- 
ranged the courses of study, and nominated 
most of the first instructors for such 
schools.”? 

On the university level Melanchthon’s in- 
fluence was even more far-reaching for his 
advice was constantly sought after, and it was 
through the universities that teachers were 
trained for the various levels of instruction. 
In 1533 and again in 1545 he reorganized the 
University of Wittenberg, which because of 
its strategic place in the Reformation became 
a model for other institutions of higher learn- 
ing. He also reorganized Tiibingen, Leipsig, 
Heidelberg, Jena, and Konigsberg. His man- 
uals on Latin, Greek, theology, logic, rhetoric, 
physics, astronomy, and ethics were used as 
textbooks almost everywhere, even in many 
of the Roman Catholic schools. If he had re- 
ceived royalties on all he published, he would 
have been a millionaire. 

Melanchthon concerned himself with every 
phase of school life, including the financial 
side. Knowing that financial insecurity lay at 
the basis of many school ills, Melanchthon 
tried to raise teachers’ salaries and especially 
to have them paid out of the public treasury. 
(Melanchthon furnishes historical proof that 
teachers have been underpaid for at least 400 
years.) When a teacher had to rely on the 
twenty denarii that he would get for ringing 
bells for a corpse, a strain might be placed on 
ethics. The prospect of a groschen in fees 
from each pupil per quarter might also tend to 
compromises. At that time many underpaid 
teachers apparently made extra money by 
such questionable means as manufacturing 
and selling alcoholic beverages on the school 
premises. Melanchthon thought that teachers 
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should have salaries large enough to make 
outside work unnecessary, but not large 
enough to encourage idleness or prodigality. 
In listing the woes of teachers Melanchthon 
noted that cattle herders were paid more than 
teachers and that booksellers at fairs were like 
parading maharajahs bedecked in gold in con- 
trast to shabby teachers.® 

Under Melanchthon’s instruction and in- 
fluence were brought forward all the great 
model instructors of the times. When he died 
there was hardly a city in Germany which did 
not have a teacher who had been trained by 
him. The influence thus exerted by Melanch- 
thon on secondary and higher education in 
Germany is beyond estimate.* 

So it is not out of place for biblical instruc- 
tors to ask about the place of the Bible in the 
educational philosophy of a man who so defi- 
nitely molded early Protestant education. 

At first glance Melanchthon’s system ap- 
pears to be humanistic, and so it has been re- 
garded by many good scholars. He empha- 
sized the study of languages, philosophy, 
logic, rhetoric, the classics, sciences, and mu- 
sic—all of which a good humanist in the six- 
teenth century might do. Melanchthon con- 
sidered ignorance a curse and learning a 
blessing because of the social effects which 
flowed from both. He expected the restraints 
of studying grammar to help form respect for 
law and order, and similar benefits from other 
arts and sciences. For example, he repeatedly 
praised Terence and Cicero for their fitness 
of expression and the moral content of their 
work, for Melanchthon thought of education 
as a step in the direction of richer living, to 
which he believed the classic writers had 
much to contribute. In this respect Melanch- 
thon forecast Elyot and Ascham who advo- 
cated Greek and Latin for their content and 
preparation for living and criticized the 
schools for their grammatical grind.5 

There was a note of humanism in the ap- 
peal of Melanchthon and Luther for the train- 
ing of young men for the sake of church and 
state.6 There was also a note of humanism in 
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Melanchthon’s 1518 and 1538 commendation 
of the study of languages, philosophy and all 
the other arts, because they serve to adorn 
and enrich the church. He believed that ig- 
norance obscures religion, creates conten- 
tions, and leads to barbaric downfall of the 
social order. Unenlightened theology, he said, 
is one of our greatest evils, socially speaking. 
By confounding doctrines, misconceiving 
vital truth, holding matters together that 
should be divided, one is led into contradic- 
tion and inconsistency, so that there is no be- 
ginning, no progess, no result, except found- 
ering frustration. From such a condition, 
said Melanchthon, flows prolific errors, end- 
less disagreements, and if each person de- 
fends his views, then strife and discord. Be- 
lievers then become doubters, and doubt un- 
resolved becomes disbelief. An enlightened 
theology needs grammar, logic, physics, moral 
philosophy, history and mathematics. Igno- 
rant monks and priests have grown bold and 
careless, he observed. Learned men at least 
know how likely they are to err and this en- 
genders modesty.* 

Because justification by faith alone could 
and did easily lead to the antinomianism of a 
Miinzer and the obscurantism of a Carlstadt, 
many humanists like Erasmus turned away 
from the Reformation as if it were something 
more hostile to learning than the Old Roman 
Church herself. Erasmus felt this so keenly 
that he exclaimed, “Ubi regnat Lutheranis- 
mus, ibi interitus littetarum!” (Where Lu- 
theranism reigns, knowledge perishes.) Me- 
lanchthon and Erasmus, however, never broke 
completely, and Melanchthon finally suc- 
ceeded in combining the educational attain- 
ments of humanism with the evangelical 
movement in Germany to inaugurate a new 
era in German education. 

Outwardly, the edifice of education which 
Melanchthon constructed was decidedly hu- 
manistic. The interests of reason and culture 
assumed a large role in his educational sys- 
tem. Any humanist could accept one of Me- 
lanchthon’s oft-repeated sayings: “The right 
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spirit in the quest of truth is the love of truth.” 
When one seeks to interpret this humanistic 
aspect in Melanchthon, the clue to the place 
of the Scriptures in his educational system 
emerges. The Bible was not just another 
book to be studied along with other ancient 
writings. The other ancient writings were to 
be studied for what they would ultimately 
contribute to an enrichment of the biblical 
message. 

The cultural fruits of humanism were for 
him always secondary. “In theological mat- 
ters,” said Melanchthon, ‘‘we especially seek 
two different things: one, how we shall be 
consoled in regard to death and the judgment 
of God ; the other, how we shall live chastely. 
One is the subject of true, evangelical, Chris- 
tian preaching, to the world and to human 
reason unknown ; that is what Luther teaches, 
and that is what engenders righteousness of 
the heart, in which good works then originate. 
The other is what Erasmus teaches us—good 
morals, the chaste life. It is also what the 
heathen philosophers knew about. What, 
however, has philosophy in common with 
Christ, blind reason with the revelation of 
God? Whoever follows this knows only 
sophistication; he does not know faith. If 
love does not proceed out of faith, then it is 
not genuine, only an external, Pharisaic hy- 

Melanchthon valued the social effects of 
humanism, but these social effects were by- 
products. He advocated a broad base in edu- 
cation—a study of languages, philosophy, 
grammar, logic, rhetoric, the classics, astron- 
omy, mathematics, physics, and music—for 
their contributions to good living, yes, but 
finally for what they could contribute to a 
wider understanding and communication of 
the Scriptures. 

Melanchthon wanted to go back to the 
classics, to recover the ancient languages, in 
order to find knowledge about Christ. The 
knowledge of Christ was for him pre-emi- 
nently in the Scriptures, and so back of his 
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pedagogy loomed the Bible as the center of 
his system. 

This did not mean narrow biblicism, even 
though Melanchthon thought there was noth- 
ing more glorious than the Gospel, for he be- 
lieved that an understanding of the idioms, 
metaphors and imaginative flights of the 
original biblical writers required knowledge 
in a wide range of subjects. Paul S. Minear, 
in his Christian Hope and the Second Com- 
ing, speaks of the obstacle of biblical termi- 
nology, since key terms often convey to us 
messages different from the original associa- 
tions. Melanchthon recognized this problem 
and tried by a wide study of related subjects, 
in the languages in which the Bible was writ- 
ten, to throw light on the imagery which was 
familiar to the original writers but obscure to 
later readers. He did not think that tales 
about the saints and arguments about the le- 
gality of Lazarus’ will after his resuscitation 
especially contributed to understanding. 

In his emphasis on languages and the lib- 
eral arts, Melanchthon wanted to scrape off 
the medieval encrustations that had settled on 
religion. It was in this sense that Melanch- 
thon once said classical studies were given the 
world again that theology might be purified of 
its corruption. Without a wide range of 
knowledge and facility in language, Melanch- 
thon thought the teacher was likely to be a 
silent mask or a shameless brawler. Although 
Melanchthon was sometimes dubbed “the 
little grammarian”’ because of his stress on the 
rudiments of language, he never let philologi- 
cal pedantry blind him to his larger goal. 
Language study was always a tool—a means 
of unlocking the treasures of the classics and 
ultimately of the sacred writings of Christi- 
anity. 

Who can read the Bible without a knowl- 
edge of languages ?, Melanchthon asked. Who 
can understand the biblical languages without 
the classics, history, geography and related 
arts? Who can really love God’s word with- 
out understanding it? And who can explain 
it with neither love nor understanding ?° 
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A disciple of Schwenkfeld once sought to 
prove that Christianity is not initiated in a 
person by reading, hearing and reflecting upon 
the doctrines of the Bible, but that a certain 
enthusiasm first overcomes the spirit, and 
then comes study. This was an indirect attack 
on Melanchthon’s inclusion of the liberal arts 
in the school programs. Melanchthon replied 
that he would not invert the order of St. Paul 
who asked, “How shall they believe who have 
not heard?” Melanchthon agreed that educa- 
tion could not take the place of the Holy 
Spirit, but that learning nevertheless was 
commanded by God and was important. In 
his latest book, Nels F. S. Ferré puts himself 
directly in this Melanchthonian tradition. 
“Education, though it cannot causally control 
creative discovery, is nevertheless responsible 
for providing the conditions for creativity, 
for fostering receptive attitudes toward its 
findings, and for preparing channels for their 
widest possible communication and applica- 
tion,””2° 

So, undergirding the entire structure of 
education was Melanchthon’s emphasis on 
Scripture, not only as an intellectual disci- 
pline but also as a personal confrontation. He 
would do all he could to prepare the student 
for a grasp of the significance of the Word. 
He would study the liberal arts and sciences, 
not as ends in themselves, but as related ma- 
terials for understanding and teaching the 
Bible. Melanchthon, in other words, studied 
culture in order to catch the subtle meanings 
of the language of the Scriptures, in order 
that metaphors and connotations might be 
better assessed. In most of our schools the 
predominant reasons for studying the Bible 
are not those held by Melanchthon, for the 
Bible is usually studied merely as an aid to 
understanding our culture. 

The supreme importance and relevance of 
the Bible to our lives is implied in Melanch- 
thon’s emphasis. The supreme importance of 
culture, the work of man’s mind and hands, is 
implied in our emphasis. Home economics 
and the modern novel enjoy an uncontested 
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place in educational curricula today, but this 
is not true of the Bible. Religion and the 
Bible often must creep in as second cousins of 
philosophy, literature and history. Religion 
stirs up controversy, which is regarded as 
bad, because nothing should disturb the as- 
sumptions which have made our culture our 
god. A reflection of this attitude is obvious in 
the startling statement of the Harvard Report 
on General Education in a Free Society 
which says a teacher’s value and truth 
“ultimately depend on how complete this 
truth is as judged by the only standards by 
which it can be judged ; namely, the traditions 
of his nation and culture.”" 

In contrast to this view, Melanchthon be- 
lieved the study of the Bible should be the 
focal point around which all the other dis- 
ciplines revolved. But Melanchthon knew 
well that the final task of the teacher, the 
opening of the Word of God to the individual 
was not in the teacher’s hands. He pushed 
learnedness as far as possible, as a check for 
monks who were palming off spurious wares, 
if nothing else. He could not tolerate super- 
ficial knowledge in the liberal arts. He 
warned schools against hiring blockheads 
who considered themselves rhetoricians as 
soon as they could dictate a letter, and he did 
not think babes would make the best teachers 
simply because God reveals himself to babes 
but hides himself from the wise.!* He used 
learnedness and recognized its limitations. 
“Although the nature of things cannot be ab- 
solutely known, nor the marvelous works of 
God be traced to their original, until in that 
future life we shall ourselves listen to the 
eternal counsel of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, nevertheless, even amid this our pres- 
ent darkness, every gleam and every hint of 
the harmony of this fair creation forms a step 
toward the knowledge of God and toward vir- 
tue, whereby we ourselves shall also learn to 
love and maintain order and moderation in all 
our own acts. Since it is evident that men are 
endowed by their Creator with faculties fitted 
for the contemplation of nature, they must, of 
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necessity, take delight in investigating the ele- 
ments, the laws, the motions, and the qualities 
or forces of the various bodies by which we 
are surrounded. . . . The uncertainty which 
obtains with regard to so much in nature 
should not deter us from our search... . 
Let us prepare ourselves for admission to 
that enduring and eternal Academy where all 
the imperfections of our philosophy shall van- 
ish in the immediate presence of the Master- 
Builder, who there shall Himself show us his 
own archetype of the world.”!% 

Recognizing the limitation of human 
learning, Melanchthon never looked upon his 
school plan as final. The 1528 Visitation Ar- 
ticles was printed with this qualification: 
“We do not publish this as a rigid command 
. .. , but as a history, a witness, and a con- 
fession of our faith.”!* He hoped it would be 
accepted in the spirit of Christian freedom as 
a guide “until God the Holy Ghost begins 
through it or through us something better.”!® 

Just as the Visitation Articles through 
which the first public school system was es- 
tablished throughout Saxony was a confes- 
sion of faith, a norm for doctrine and worship, 
so was all of Melanchthon’s educational en- 
deavor. He considered the churches and 
schools complementary parts in the Christian 
scheme. “You must take up a school vocation 
in the same spirit that you would take up the 
service of God in the Church.”’!® 

With all the resources available, Melanch- 
thon would have the student led to the Word 
—he would have the Bible studied in as 
wide a context as possible, he would plumb 
the connotations of words in the ancient lan- 
guages by studying related subjects, but be- 
yond this he recognized that one encounters 
the mystery of the Bible. 

Basic, therefore, to his entire educational 
system was an ultimate reliance on God. If 
God does not complete the process, if God 
and man do not meet decisively, then there is 
no genuine education. God reveals himself in 
the Bible, and the teacher prepares the way, 
like John the Baptist, and afterwards will 


come baptism in spirit and fire. By stressing 
the Bible as the revealed Word of God to us 
and by making this the goal of his educational 
system, Melanchthon had a unity in his phi- 
losophy of education which is lacking in ours, 
because culture, practical and otherwise, to- 
ward which we work is not unified. Today 
there is no interpretative principle and a sense 
of lostness prevails. 

Implied in  Melanchthon’s educational 
theories is a philosophy of history with God 
ultimately in control. Implied in it is trust, as 
in the Joseph story. Melanchthon would say, 
teach as well as you can in so far as you have 
wisdom and divine light to teach. You will 
make mistakes, and will have to revise, and 
even repent, but go ahead and sin bravely, 
trusting that God can use even you and me. 

Melanchthon would have neither reason 
nor revelation alone in his educational system. 
It would be unwise to have nothing but Scrip- 
ture, but doubly unwise to leave out Scripture 
altogether. 

After the death of Melanchthon, bitter doc- 
trinal controversies caused the humanistic 
side of his educational program to decline in 
favor of uniform doctrines and conduct. This 
coupled with the devastation of the Thirty 
Years War left the schools of Germany in 
a very sad condition. University life became 
coarse. When Queen Christine of Sweden 
visited Germany, she described Germany as a 
land of stupid brutes, and their university 
doctors as no better than her carriage 
horses.17 

German universities did not again flourish 
until men like Thomasius, Francke, Wolff 
and Semeler returned to a Melanchthonian 
balance between humanism and evangelical- 
ism. The German universities, building on 
the foundation of Melanchthon, says Richard, 
produced great leaders in science, theology, 
philosophy, and poetry—men like Gerhard, 
Spener, Schleiermacher, Kant, Gellert, 
Goethe, and Schiller—whose ideal was 2 
union of classical antiquity and science and 
philosophy with the religious and moral pow- 
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ers of Christianity and the German people.1§ 

Is there enough perspective to say that the 
eminence of these universities ended in the 
twentieth century when one half of the Me- 
lanchthonian balance was sacrificed—when 
humanism, reason, and culture became the 
dominant end of education in Germany? 

Toynbee says the Bible is passing into ob- 
livion in English-speaking countries. Is this 
because our goal is culture? Do we study 
the Bible to understand our background and 
surroundings, or do we study culture to aid 
us in understanding God’s Word to us? Me- 
lanchthon placed the Bible at the center of 
his educational system because he believed 
God’s Word and Will are revealed therein. 
The goal of the founder of the Protestant 
school system is clear enough. I am not so 
sure that ours can be expressed with the same 
clarity. As teachers of the Bible, where are 
we trying to go? What are we trying to 
achieve ? 
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*CR 11:278 

* CR 20:700 

*CR 3:1119 

* Nels F. S. Ferré, Christian Faith and Higher 
Education, Harper, N. Y., 1954, p. 23 

"Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 
1945, p. 104 

CR 2:507 

* CR 7:472, tr. Barnard 

* CR 26:46 
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* CR 11 :298ff 

" Cf. Friedrich Paulsen, The German Universities, 
tr. E. D. Perry, Macmillan, N. Y., 1895, p. 43 

* Richard, op. cit., p. 139 
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Biblical Orientation for Social Action 


HUGO W. THOMPSON* 


INTRODUCTION 


HRISTIAN SOCIAL ACTION 
may be defined simply as “the co- 
operative effort of Christians to dis- 

cover and apply the will of God with refer- 
ence to the social problems of the day.”’ There 
is a great deal of controversy about the con- 
tent and tactics of social action, but the prin- 
ciple is so widely accepted that it will not be 
argued here. The Evanston Conference dem- 
onstrated wide agreement among non-Roman 
Christians on the general point that there is a 
judgment of God upon the structures, pat- 
terns and habits of society, and that the Bible 
gives us guidance for Christian action with 
respect to society. The Roman Catholic 
church and the Jewish Community have con- 
sistently maintained analogous positions. 

In this paper we shall refer to one among 
many practical problems in social action, 


namely, how to keep the religious orientation 
clear. We shall speak of one element in the 
solution, namely Bible study. We speak from 
within the Protestant tradition, but the basic 
contentions have wider relevance. 


I, CULTURAL CONDITIONING AND CHRISTIAN 
SOCIAL ACTION 


Cultural influences tend to direct our ideal- 
ism toward the Utopias of this world rather 
than toward the Kingdom of God. This tend- 
ency of culture to corrupt religion was rec- 
ognized by the prophets of the Old Testament 
as basic and critical. We have begun, in the 
middle of this twentieth century, to recognize 


*Since 1943 HUGO THOMPSON has been 
Professor of Philosophy and Religion at Macalester 
College. A sabbatical leave during 1954-1955 per- 
mitted study at Columbia and Union Seminary and 
also special work with the Council for Social Action, 
all focusing upon the problem of the application of 
Christian ethics to social problems. 
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the same problem among ourselves. A second 
look at the 19th century missionary enterprise 
has shown, as in a mirror, our tendency to 
identify details of our culture with the de- 
mands of our religion. Again, in our present 
American struggles with racial problems, we 
find in too many communities where segrega- 
tion exists that churches and ministers are re- 
luctant to support their own laymen as they 
have led desegregation in the schools, or to 
follow with desegregation in the churches. 
The sad fact seems to be that religious people 
have been content to let social patterns de- 
velop by themselves. We have given the “so- 
cially accepted” the stamp of religious ap- 
proval simply because we have become ad- 
justed to these things as part of our living. 

Not only do we reflect the general culture 
in our Christian cult, but we use religion as a 
weapon of warfare in the strife between sub- 
groups of our society. The piety of politicians 
is currently viewed with alarm as superficial 
and perhaps improper. But, oddly enough, 
the critics of Eisenhower’s prayers seem to 
be Democrats, while it is left to Republicans 
to criticise Stevenson’s use of the Bible. Or, 
pity the confused layman who reads a publica- 
tion called Christian Economics one day, and 
Christianity and Crisis the next! We let our 
social conditioning and prejudices make false 
claim to the authority of religion, both in re- 
spect to our deeds and to our omissions. 
What will the future say, for instance ; about 
the very unanalytical condemnations of Com- 
munism current today, our easy acceptance of 
the Pentagon-State-Department line in for- 
eign affairs, or the failure of American 
churches to give guidance on the issues raised 
by atomic warfare? 

Some critics have complained that the pro- 
grams of social action in the churches do 
themselves simply echo the political liberal- 
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ism of the moment. Churches are “being 
used,” it is said, to support a secular program. 
There is enough truth in the charge to de- 
mand a critical second look at all social action 
efforts. But there is also enough secular bias 
in the accusation to undermine its force. 

A more profound question is whether our 
culture conditions our thought and social hab- 
its so inevitably that all our responses, in- 
cluding religion, are completely controlled. 
Every social scheme is marked by human 
error and social relativism. Theologically 
speaking, the patterns and relationships of 
our social life are deeply corrupted by sin and 
therefore in need of redemption, but every 
plan for social betterment is likewise corrupt 
and therefore incapable of bringing full re- 
demption. 

There is a perverted conclusion from this 
judgment gaining currency among the sec- 
ond and third hand disciples of “neo-Ortho- 
doxy.” This conclusion, when made explicit, 
is repudiated with horror by the great leaders 
of the movement, yet it has alarmingly wide 
influence among college and seminary stu- 
dents and young ministers who have read 
some contemporary sociology, anthropology, 
and philosophy, and have somehow lost the 
“neo” in their theology. This view holds that 
since every program is sinful there is nothing 
to choose between them, and no Christian 
reason for social action. Better, they say, 
simply to make a Christian critique of all sys- 
tems and then wait for God to demonstrate 
his judgment. This kind of relativism in 
ethics is denounced when it comes from the 
philosophical positivists. It is equally intoler- 
able to the genius of religion when couched 
in theological phrases. 

The answer to the development of “non- 
neo-Orthodoxy” lies in a clearer understand- 
ing of moral choice and its responsibilities. 
Truly it is a mistake to treat any specific 
social program as ultimate and absolute. The 
only absolute is God and His will as defined 
by Himself. Human interpretations and ap- 
plications are incomplete and perverted. All 
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this is clear Christian doctrine. But do not 
stop! There is a morally significant differ- 
ence between relative goods and evils. There 
is an absolute demand upon the Christian— 
that he make the best possible choice in a 
given instance, with full and specific recogni- 
tion of the moral impurities in every alterna- 
tive. Our specific alternatives of choice must 
be related to the ultimate and pure will of 
God by means of the best knowledge we can 
have of that will. Each of the available al- 
ternatives is itself not a pure case of good or 
evil, but a “package,” including multiple con- 
sequences, fulfilling some values and denying 
others. Our choices are right choices before 
God only if we seek and select the better . 
among the packages. It is dangerous to over- 
simplify. It is worse to refuse responsibility. 


II, DIFFICULTIES AND ADVANTAGES IN BIBLI- 
CAL ORIENTATION 


The practical situation for the average 
churchman, whether layman or preacher, is 
this: Christian moral principles (love, jus- 
tice, brotherhood) add up to a general moti- 
vation to “do good.” The content of “good- 
ness” (e.g., justice) is determined by cultural 
acceptance, social pressures of the time and 
place, dominant philosophies. Any or all of 
these latter may be partly or completely un- 
Christian. 

How can we assure continuous guidance 
in the Holy Spirit? Christians always have 
maintained that the basic source of guidance, 
the revelation of God, is mediated to us 
through the Bible. This does not have to 
mean biblical literalism, it does not deny the 
usefulness of philosophical inquiry or the re- 
sults of the natural sciences and social sci- 
ences, it recognizes that the true revelation 
of God was in Christ. But for the Christian, 
all other knowledge, all other values and the 
revelation of Christ itself are interpreted 
through a biblical orientation. Apart from 
the Bible we might know something of the 
works of God, but we would not understand 
the will of God. 
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But it is not enough to encourage church- 
men in their present frame of mind to “study 
the Bible more.” Nor is it enough for the 
scholars to debate among themselves the de- 
tails of exegesis. The need is for lay study 
of life problems with a biblical orientation. 
A few special difficulties and advantages may 
be noted : 

1. The social settings in the Bible are so 
different from our own that it seems impos- 
sible to transfer guidance from those situa- 
tions to ours. But this very difference en- 
ables us to get a better perspective upon our 
society, and also upon moral principles, by 
disentangling us from the emotional involve- 
ments of our struggles. 

2. Not only the social setting, but also the 
apocalyptic and mythological settings empha- 
size the impossibility of naive literalism in 
Biblical interpretation. But these problems 
do not destroy the relevance of scripture to 
daily concerns. There is solid meaning open 
to our apprehension when studied with care. 
God is not schizophrenic, with one morality 
for earth and another for heaven. Rather, 
there is one Will of God, but this is applied 
under very different conditions. The basic 
problem remains, to discover the will of God 
and apply it today. 

3. There is danger in a naive and false 
biblicism, which distorts the Bible into a 
magic guide to better business deals and to 
immoral self-comfort. This has happened. 
And we have become too tolerantly case- 
hardened about such use of the scriptures 
over the air-waves, in revivals, in sermons 
and even in religious education materials. 
3ut the public turns to these salesmen of mis- 
taken sincerity only because the scholars have 
hidden in the cloisters. Laymen are afraid 
of Bible study, especially if they have heard 
teachers and preachers discuss it. We have 
laid upon them burdens of scholarship too 
grievous to be borne. Yet the very attention 
received by superficial interpreters is evi- 
dence that people are eager to study the Bible 


if it is treated with relevance to real life situ- 
ations, and in the language of the people. 

4. Most of our good books on Christian 
ethics are too good. They give the answers, 
rather than driving the reader to discover 
God’s word for his own particular situation. 
Biblically oriented study and action give a 
stronger consciousness of God’s primacy in 
our work, and the necessary humility about 
our insights at any given moment. Fresh, 
first-hand confrontation with God in the Bible 
can make us more susceptible to creative in- 
sights as to what the will of God may mean 
in any given situation. 

5. To many eager actionists, the Bible 
seems like a long detour away from situations 
that need something done about them right 
away. Furthermore, someone in the group 
is apt to bring up references which cast doubt 
upon our favorite solutions. The scriptures 
can be disconcerting for the proponents of 
simple and quick answers. How can Bible 
study move us on to action instead of holding 
us back in endless eddies of analysis? 


III. A METHOD FOR THE STUDY OF SOCIAL IM- 
PLICATIONS OF THE BIBLE 


The method here suggested is structured 
in five steps. The aim of these steps is to 
make the Bible useful to laymen for guidance 
on social problems of today. The aim of their 
presentation here is to call for critical exam- 
ination and refinement of the method. There 
is little claim to novelty, but an attempt is 
made to state suggestions in such a way that 
they will be sound from the viewpoint of 
scholarship and suitable for lay use. There 
are five steps because that is all the fingers 
the average person has on his left hand, and 
all the points he can remember. 


1. Read a whole book as a unit. 


It is a rare layman—or college student— 
who has thought over more than one chapter 
at a time. Piecemeal approaches fail to give 
the perspective and wholeness which exist, 
even in composite books. 
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2. Discover the social setting. 


Not much time can be allowed for this step, 
even though it does have great human inter- 
est. We need to know simply how those 
times differed from ours and what concerns 
were uppermost in the minds of people then, 
in order that we may more accurately inter- 
pret both overtones and direct import of the 
message. This requires minimal information 
as to: 


a. Where the author lived and served, his 
social and economic contacts and status. 

b. Historical facts, relating the message to 
events inside Palestine and in the larger 
context of the kingdoms. 

. Social facts, such as the basic patterns 
of society, current economic and po- 
litical conditions, contacts with other 
cultures. 


If this background is given, such problems 
as analytical criticism or demythologizing 
will fall into place rather naturally, or even 
take care of themselves to a surprising de- 
gree in the freshness of the lay mind. 


3. Study in detail, using a notebook. 


This is the step to which major time must 
be given. Each paragraph or topical section 
in the book is analysed and listed with verse 
reference and sentence description. Then the 
various points or topics are organized under 
appropriate headings. A few general ques- 
tions are to be kept in mind: What moral or 
social situations or acts are condemned? 
What actions are encouraged? What argu- 
ments are used to support these judgments ? 
More specific questions related to each book 
are essential for the beginner. 


4. State the principles implied in the 
specific teachings. 

This is the key step in the process. It is 
also the chief difference between the method 
here presented and others. 

Every specific judgment reflects more gen- 
eral principles, though these generalizations 
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are often unavowed. But, whether it be the 
U. S. Senate censuring a member, or some 
friend urging you to see the U.N. building, 
a host of moral and factual generalizations 
are implied. Sometimes they are difficult to 
identify, but many of the most important will 
come to mind rather easily, especially with 
practice. 

Consider the suggestion of a trip to the 
U.N. building. Your friend is prompted by 
some such assumptions as these: “It is an 
experience of beauty, and a thing of beauty 
is a joy forever.” Or, “A visit to the building 
will help you understand the U.N. better, and 
we all should try to understand and support 
it more. If you understand you will support.” 
Or, ‘““The U.N. serves the cause of peace, and 
peace is desirable,” etc. The injunction to 
act implies that certain values are associated 
with such action, and these values can be 
identified when we know the context. It is 
only through some such analysis that specific 
judgments can be declared valid or invalid. 
The habit of such critical analysis of partic- 
ular judgments in our society is the chief se- 
curity against sub-rational social responses. 
The same analysis is necessary to understand- 
ing the Bible. 

Some would say that the Christian Ethic 
cannot be defined in terms of principles. If 
this is taken to mean that the Christian Way 
is not adequately captured in any rational 
philosophical system, we may agree. But if it 
means that the grounds and forms of action 
cannot be so described as to point out distinc- 
tions between choices that are Christian and 
those that are not, then the declaration denies 
itself and makes nonsense of all Christian 
teaching, including the Bible. Statements of 
abstraction and generalization are essential 
to the processes of the mind. Without them 
we cannot think. 


Being gored by an ox is not a common 
danger today, nor do our priests make animal 
sacrifices. Land problems differ from Isa- 
iah’s time, and we are not in the same military 
situation as Jeremiah’s Jerusalem. Yet we 
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can learn, and we can state what we learn, 
from Moses’ regulations of the responsibilities 
of the property owner, from Isaiah’s condem- 
nation of land monopolists, from Amos’ re- 
jection of religious festivals or Jesus’ over- 
turning of the money tables, from Jeremiah’s 
bold rebellion against the militaristic mind 
and from Paul’s advice against the use of the 
Roman courts in Corinth. Each of these 
judgments reflects an attitude toward life’s 
values which can be described in terms of 
moral principles. 

A special problem arises when principles 
derived from one section in the Bible may 
conflict with other principles reasonably de- 
rived from other sections. Any point or por- 
tion of the Bible must be interpreted by the 
whole Bible. This is the unity of revelation. 
Practically, for Christians, the spirit of Christ 
is the touchstone of interpretation. But even 
this may be distorted unless seen in the light 
of the Old Testament as well as the New. 


5. Apply these principles to present 


problems. 


We cannot follow all the rules in Deuter- 
onomy literally today. But the moral reason- 
ing implicit in these regulations can give us 
guidance as to the ways of God in modern 
society. 

One must beware here of legalism, that is, 
the development of a code of action which is 
applied rigidly without account of spirit or 
circumstance. Human descriptions of the 
Divine Will are imperfect and in need of con- 
stant revision. Continuing study of the scrip- 
tures will stimulate such revision. Similarly, 
decisions for action must take account of cir- 
cumstances. Different acts may be appropri- 
ate expressions of the same principle under 
different conditions. The strategies of means 
and ends will differ, also, with the total set- 
ting. Furthermore, any chosen act or prin- 
ciple of action is not absolute in itself, but 
must be viewed as the instrument of a spirit 
or outlook. But if the spirit is to have body 
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and backbone, it must have consistent expres- 
sion. This demands careful statement of 
principles, and the pursuit of these principles 
in action. 

For these reasons, the guidance which can 
be expected will be more directly relevant to 
particular situations than the simple broad 
admonitions we usually use, but it cannot be 
expected that the Bible student will receive 
an absolute answer to a specific question. We 
must dare to make our own decisions, and 
take responsibility for them, but we are not 
without a lamp for our feet. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


Many will recognize in the foregoing a 
modification of the “Book Approach” of Dr. 
A. Bruce Curry. A similar five-step scheme 
has been developed for a “Problem Ap- 
proach,” but it cannot be elaborated here. In 
any case it demands extensive background, 
and becomes a form of advanced study. 

The method here presented has been used 
fruitfully with undergraduates in academic 
classes, and with lay groups in churches. It 
is more demanding than some methods of 
Bible study, but it proves interesting because 
it is rewarding and therefore the burden is 
not excessive. 

We have tried, even with some measure of 
unacademic zeal, to present a situation which 
constitutes an opportunity and a challenge. 
The danger that social action in the churches 
may become over-secularized, combined with 
the opportunity opened by a wide-spread in- 
terest in the Bible among laity, suggests a 
combination of Bible study with social action. 
A method is suggested which has been used 
successfully, and which with refinement 
might be used more widely. 

I strongly urge that more members of the 
National Association of Biblical Instructors 
devote themselves to the refinement of sound 
methods in Bible study for laymen, and to 
the production of the necessary tools and 
guides. 
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Research Abstracts 


HISTORY OF RELIGION (1954-1955) 
CHARLES S. BRADEN 
Scripps College 


The scarcity of abstracts of articles on some of the 
religions generally covered in this survey may be 
due, in part, not to the lack of studies in those fields, 
but to the inaccessibility of some of the usual sources, 
due to the writer’s retirement at Northwestern and 
his removal to another area where those magazines 
were not available in any of the libraries near at 
hand. But he is in doubt if this is really the chief 
reason, for very few articles on those fields are in- 
dicated in the very excellent bibliography of cur- 
rent articles on the various religions included each 
quarter in the Review of Religion which I have 
mentioned repeatedly in previous surveys of the 
literature. This furnishes by far the most complete 
guide to what is currently appearing in the period- 
icals not only of a formal research nature, but also 
semi-popular articles which go far toward making 
the living religions really live. 

As usual Islam leads in the number of articles 
abstracted. Also there has been considerable ac- 
tivity in the field of primitive religions. 

Because of his inability to cover the field ade- 
quately from his present base of operations, the 
writer reluctantly feels obliged to forego what has 
been, for him at least, a very rewarding, if exacting, 
task of trying to keep up with current periodical 
literature in the field and pass part of his harvest of 
material on to others. 


General 


“Far Eastern Bibliography, 1953,” published in 
Far Eastern Quarterly, vol. XIII, #4, Aug., 1954, 
110 pp.—following p. 410. Compiled by Gussie E. 
Gaskill. 

Here is a very complete and detailed bibliography 
of articles from some twenty-five scholarly period- 
icals as well as books dealing with the Far East. 
While it covers, of course, every possible phase of 
Eastern culture, it lists numerous articles and books 
which do have to do with religion. While none of 
the articles or books is abstracted, the bibliography 
does give the most complete listing of what was 
being written about the Far East in 1953. An index 


to the bibliography makes it easier to find what one 
is looking for. 


“The Ethnology of Religion and the Problem of 
Human Evolution,” by David Bidney, American 
Anthropologist, vol. 56, #1, Feb., 1954, pp. 1-18. 

An interesting review and criticism of the various 
theories of the origin of religion and of the idea of 
God, including a fruitful discussion of the idea 
of primitive monotheism, by an anthropologist. He 
finds evolution a universal, historical principle, 
everywhere in human culture if anywhere. While 
he contends that religion is not a collective delusion 
out of which man evolves with the advent of scien- 
tific thought, he will allow no religious dogma of 
primitive revelation to be introduced as a scientific 
ethnological explanation. Normative human culture, 
he says, “must be comprehensive enough to include 
religion as an authentic and enduring element of hu- 
man experience and thought without reducing the 
humanistic science of culture to theology.” 


“Religion in Middle Eastern, Far Eastern and 
Western Culture,” by Raphael Patai, Southwestern 
Journal of Anthropology, vol. 10, 1954, pp. 233-254. 

An attempt to examine the role of religion in the 
Middle East, the Far East and the modern West. 
This is done from the point.of view of five variables : 
the normative function of religion in the respective 
cultures; the psychological effect of religion on 
emotional life; the supernatural component of each; 
religio-centrism, or the relationship of each religion 
to other religions; and finally, the purposive or 
teleological aspect of religion. Broad generaliza- 
tions only are attempted and the reader is likely to 
disagree violently with some of these. For example, 
“religion in the Middle East and the Far East thus 
appears to be the dominant normative force, while 
in the modern West it has largely ceased to be a 
significant normative factor.” 

The reading of such an article could be counted 
upon to serve as the basis of some very vigorous 
discussion. Some will wonder whether such broad 
generalizations are of any value, or may even re- 
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gard them as on the whole harmful, since they seem 
to overlook so many facts. 


Primitive Religions 


“Nyakyusa Ritual and Symbolism,” by Monica 
Wilson, American Anthropologist, vol. 56, #2, pt. 1, 
Apr., 1954, pp. 228-240. 

The traditional religion of the Nyakyusa has three 
principal elements: the belief in the survival of the 
dead, and the power of senior relatives over both 
living and dead; a belief in a mystical power resi- 
dent in certain material substances which are used 
by those who know how; and a belief in witchcraft, 
an innate power to harm others, exercised by some 
individuals. Appropriate rituals and symbols exist 
for use in connection with each of these elements, 
and these are described by the author. But she goes 
further and attempts to analyze and evaluate them. 
She sees in the study of rituals the key to our under- 
standing of the essential constitution of human so- 
cieties, for they reveal values at the deepest level. 


“Buriyat Religion and Society,” by Lawrence 


Krader, Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, 
vol. 10, Autumn, 1954, pp. 322-351. 

The Buriyats are a Mongol speaking people, some 
300,000 in number occupying the steppes in the re- 
gion around Lake Baikal. They are largely a pas- 
toral people, now becoming more agricultural. 


After a discussion of their social organization, the 
author describes their religion, noting the close 
correlation between the religious ideas and social 
organizations. He describes particularly the hier- 
archical organization of their cosmos, their three- 
fold concept of the soul, and their shamanistic be- 
liefs and practices; and finally describes the sacrifi- 
cial rites of their kin communities. 


“The Bear Cult Among the Assiniboin,” by John 
C. Ewers, Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, 
vol. 11, #1, Spring, 1955, pp. 1-14. 

Although there is at present no active Bear Cult 
among the Assiniboin, an aged informant gave the 
author a good account of it as it had been. A small 
number of men had obtained supernatural bear 
power through dreams. They wore a distinctive 
dress, had a distinctive tepee, carried special weap- 
ons, and wore distinctive face paint and conducted 
the special bear ceremonies, including the bear feast 
and hunt, participated in war expeditions and doc- 
tored the sick. On the basis of the information about 
them, a comparative study is made as to organiza- 
tion, paraphernalia, and functions as revealed in 
published studies of other Plains Indians. 


“Culte des esprits et magie chez les Bantous du 
sud-ouest de l’Angola,” par Charles Estermann, 
Anthropos, vol. 49, pp. 1-26 (1954). 


RESEARCH ABSTRACTS 


A study of spirit worship among the Bantu of 
S.E. Angola, Africa. He considers the ancestral 
cult, the sacrifices performed, the rituals used; the 
cult of spirits of certain regions, and those who es- 
pecially serve man, such as of agriculture, and the 
hunt, and others whose operations are highly mys- 
terious. He then turns to the discussion of their 
belief in and practice of magic, and the magical pow- 
ers that are claimed in various groups. 


“Religious Beliefs and Ritual Practices of the 
Munjong Aboro of Assam, India,” by Christoph 
von Fiirer-Haimendorf, Anthropos, vol. 49, pp. 588- 
604. 

A description of the beliefs and practices of a 
tribe of some 28,000 people inhabiting 70 villages, 
situated chiefly along the Liang river in Assam. 
They have been little studied by scholars. This 
article is based upon a fairly brief visit of the author 
in 1937. Their chief gods are a Sky Father, the 
moon, and certain earth deities, the chief of which 
is female, and there are innumerable spirits arranged 
in a hierarchy. They have shamans who conduct 
the religious rituals, effect healings of the sick, and 
perform the sacrifices. The chief festivals surround 
the planting of rice. Animal sacrifice is common, 
frequently taking the form of strangulation. 


“Shamanism in Mexico,” by William Madsen, 
Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, vol. 11, #1, 
Spring, 1955, pp. 48-57. 

Defining a shaman as an individual who has re- 
ceived power to cure and divine direct from super- 
natural dreams, visions, or spirit possession, the au- 
thor finds in the Valley of Mexico only curers who 
receive their power directly from supernatural vi- 
sions. He describes in detail the case of Don Soltero, 
a shaman in Tecospa, Mexico, an old man who re- 
ceived his curative powers from the “enanitos,” 
dwarf-size rain deities who live in caves. The au- 
thor describes the methods of curing of the common 
ill, “aire de cuevas,” by the Shaman. He finds his 
call and his method strikingly similar to the Siberian 
Shamans. At five points the similarity is close; 
divine election, forced marriage to a spirit wife, 
curing and divining by aid of supernatural powers, 
punishment by these powers for disobedience, and 
the ability to enter the other world. 


“Religion and Magic among the Isneg,” by Morice 
Vanoverbergh, Part I, The Spirits, Anthropos, vol. 
48, 1953, pp. 71-104; Part II, The Shaman, pp. 557- 
568; Part III, Public Sacrifice, Anthropos, vol. 49, 
1954, pp. 233-275. 

A very highly detailed study, extremely difficult 
to abstract. The third part, which alone is con- 
sidered in this note, names the principal sacrifices, 
describes by whom and how they are performed, 
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and in some cases gives the text and translation of 
the requisite prayers, also the names of the gods or 
spirits especially affected by them. The most elab- 
orate sacrifice described is that of a dog. 


“The Socio-Religious Significance of a New 
Guinea Pig Festival,” Part I, Anthropological 
Quarterly, vol. 27, pp. 59-80; Part II, pp. 102-128, 
by Louis J. Luzbetak. 

A lengthy paper presenting a description of a 
pig festival among the people of the Nondugl area 
of the Midde Wahgi, Western Highlands, New 
Guinea. The festival which occurs only once a 
generation is highly important religiously, being 
compared by the author to the Moslem pilgrimage 
to Mecca. At no other time are ancestors or the 
Chief Spirit, whose anger all fear, more honored 
than in this strange festival, The accompanying 
initiation rites are undergoing changes due to West- 
ern influence. 


Ancient Religions 


“Mithraism and its Challenge to Christianity,” by 
Professor S. G. F. Brandon, The Hibbert Journal, 
vol. 53, pp. 107-114. 

The recent uncovering of an ancient Mithraic 
temple in the very heart of London brought Mith- 
raism for a little while into the focus of attention, 
and to some minds recalled the dictum of Ernest 
Renan, that if Christianity had been hindered in its 
progress by some fatal malady, the world would 
have become Mithraist. The author examines in 
some detail the nature of Mithraism, and its historic 
development, and comes to the definite conclusion 
that it lacked a number of the elements which com- 
bined to give Christianity a real advantage in the 
struggle to capture the loyalty of the Graeco-Roman 
world. It was limited in its appeal largely to men, 
particularly to those sections of society where the 
qualities of discipline, loyalty, austerity and com- 
radeship were most natural and necessary. To other 
limitations, he adds the more effective organization 
of Christianity, their lack of a sacred scripture, and 
much more importantly, the nature of the divine 
figure in Mithraism in comparison with Christi- 
anity. Thus while a remarkable phenomenon of the 
time, it did not possess, in sufficient degree, those 
elements designed to fit it for a universal faith for 
all men. 


“Fees and Taxes in the Greek Cults,” by F. So- 
kolowski, Harvard Theological Review, vol. 47, no. 
3, pp. 153-164. 

How were the Greek cults financed? This is an 
interesting and informative study of a phase of an- 
cient religion seldom touched upon. Fees could be 
and were charged for the use of cult facilities, for 
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example, in connection with medical treatment, con- 
sultation of an oracle, initiation into the mysteries, 
sacrifice, purification, etc. The chief figure at one of 
the Greek oracles had an income of 70,000 to 80,000 
drachma per year. Initiation into the mysteries 
called for a fee. The income from this source in 
the year 408/407 amounted to nearly 5000 drachma. 

Fees for sacrifice were paid largely in meat. But 
sometimes there was a cash fee also, for example, 
in the cult of Hera, a certain sacrifice entitled the 
priestess to 5 drachma, and there were modest fees 
for grain, honey, oil and wood, materials used in 
the sacrifice. 

Taxes were sometimes imposed for the support 
of the cult, e.g., there was a tax on births and deaths, 
sometimes on agriculture or upon industry. A most 
interesting bit of research! 


Islam 


“Islamic Law and Theology in India; Proposals 
for a Fresh Approach,” by Asaf A. O. Fyzee, Mid- 
dle East Journal, vol. 8, pp. 163-183. 

An endeavor, says the author, “to apply 20th 
century legal and historic principles to the under- 
standing of the fundamental problem in Islam and 
to propose a tentative method for a modern critique 
of the Shari’ah.” 


“Muslims in India Since Partition,’ by S. A. 
Kamali, Muslim World, vol. 45, #1, pp. 45-52, Jan. 
1955. 

To those who wonder how the Muslims left in 
India, 45 million of them, have fared since partition, 
this article gives the answer. Since communalism 
no longer determines political alignments in the 
New India, Muslims are found now in all the vari- 
ous parties, not a few of them having been drawn 
into Communist and other left wing groups. A 
major problem for them is education and language, 
the perpetuation of Urdu. They are still governed 
by Mohammedan Law which was codified under 
British rule. Despite their cooperation with the 
secular state, they seem resolved to retain their in- 
dividuality as a distinct social unit. The article 
gives the legal provisions affecting not only Mus- 
lims but all religions and furnishes a useful statis- 
tical table of participation of Muslims in govern- 
ment. 


“Modern Muslim Thought,” by Fazlu-R-Rahman, 
The Muslim W orld, vol. 45, #1, pp. 16-25, Jan., 1955. 

The author expresses some embarrassment at 
writing on Modern Islamic Philosophy, not because 
of the difficulty of the task, but because very little 
of such a philosophy exists as yet. This he attrib- 
utes in general to the preoccupation of Muslims 
with the problem of resistance to Western political 
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domination, and rightly or wrongly, he associates 
the Christian missionary effort with this domina- 
tion. What modernist intellectual efforts have been 
made have centered on dissatisfaction with the me- 
dieval legal schools and their inadequacy to cope 
with the rapidly changing conditions of modern 
life. As a matter of fact, he finds only one serious 
attempt at a reconstruction of religious thought in 
Islam, that of Muhammad Iqbal, whose book under 
that title he criticizes at certain points. Iqbal was 
more poet than philosopher so his language lacks 
the exactness of the technical philosopher. 


“Some Paradoxical Implications of the Mu’tazilite 
View of Free Will,” by Mahid Fokhry, The Muslim 
W orld, vol. 43, pp. 95-109. 

An examination of various paradoxical state- 
ments of defenders of the Mu’tazilite doctrine of 
free will leads the author to the conclusion that 
there is no foundation for the belief that the Mu’ta- 
zilites were proponents of an ethical view radically 
different from that of the Traditionalists and Ash’a- 
rites. Their assertion of man’s prerogative to 
choose freely he finds emptied of any content be- 
cause of their adherence to an occasionalist meta- 
physics of atoms and accidents, and their interest in 
safeguarding the unity and transcendance of God. 


“The Forces Now Moulding Islam,” by W. Mont- 
gomery Watt, The Muslim Review, vol. 43, pp. 161- 
172. 

The impact of the west on the world of Islam has 
been enormous, bringing a host of problems that 
must be solved. Four aspects of Western life have 
been particularly influential: 1) naturalism, 2) 
democracy, 3) Marxism, and 4) philosophical and 
scientific thought. These have greatly affected the 
political, economic, social and religious aspects of 
Islamic culture. There has been a lack of capable 
leadership in the adjustment of religion and religious 
thought to these new problems. There is little or no 
sign of a religious revival in Islam, though there has 
been an upsurge of Islamic nationalism. The author 
sees no genuine solution to external or internal prob- 
lems within the present century, unless there occurs 
a real Islamic revival which he does not foresee. 


“Pakistan and the Islamic State,” by A. K. 
Nazmul-Karim, The Muslim W orld, vol. 43, pp. 248- 
259. 

“Islam as the State Religion, A Muslim Brother- 
hood View in Syria,” The Muslim World, vol. 44, 
pp. 215-226. 

The two articles deal with a problem which has 
emerged into prominence in recent years as new 
states with dominant Moslem populations have ap- 
peared, or gained a freedom from foreign controls 
which have made it possible for them to consider the 


formation of a genuine Islamic State. What is a 
Muslim State? This is a question much discussed 
today throughout the Muslim World. Here it js 
dealt with as it appears in Pakistan and in Syria. 
But there are those also in Malaya and in Indonesia 
and elsewhere who are advocating the formation of 
a Moslem State in their respective countries. 


“Revival of Islam in Secular Turkey,” by Howard 
A. Reed, The Middle East Journal, vol. 8, #3, pp. 
267-282, Summer, 1954. 

Although traditionally staunch Sunnis, Turks 
have always been rather independent in their atti- 
tudes toward Islam, and never slavishly followed 
the Shari’at. Under Ataturk many reforms were 
carried out including the abolition of the caliphate 
and the adoption of western systems of jurispru- 
dence. There has been however in the post-war pe- 
riod, a substantial Islamic revival, which has mani- 
fested itself in the relaxation of many of the restric- 
tions imposed upon Islam by Ataturk. There has 
been a restoration of religious education in the 
schools—at first for students whose parents re- 
quested it, but more recently, for all students whose 
parents do not ask that they not participate in it. 
Schools for the training of religious leaders have 
been established and a new faculty of divinity at the 
University of Ankara and at Constantinople have 
been made autonomous. Some reactionary move- 
ments have likewise developed, much to the concern 
of liberal leaders. Most Turks seem wholeheartedly 
in favor of moderation both in politics and religion. 
Conservative reactionary Islam has not been able 
thus far to assert itself decisively in Turkish poli- 
tics. Apparently Turks generally want a clear sepa- 
ration of religion and state, but at the same time 
there are signs of an awakened and more enlightened 
Islam, somehow fitted for the new age. 


“Some Abiding Teachings of Al-Ghazali,” by 
S. R. Shafaq, The Muslim W orld, vol. 44, pp. 43-48. 

A brief article stating nothing essentially new 
regarding the great Al-Ghazali, but setting out his 
major contributions to Islam. 

For example, it was chiefly due to him that the vi- 
sion of the mystic and the concept of knowledge by 
intuition was accepted by official Islam. He found 2 
via media between various extremes of thought and 
practice, successfully reconciling the contradictory 
doctrines of his day, and so brought about harmony. 


“The First Decade in Islam, A Fresh Approach 
to the Calendrical Study of Early Islam,” by Hashim 
Amir Ali, The Muslim World, vol. 44, pp. 126-138. 

Although the first decade of Islam is one of the 
most important in world history, there has been 
more calendrical confusion than in any other decade 
of human history. This is due to two conflicting 
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theories regarding the nature of the Arab calendar at 
that time, both of which have been ably defended. 
One was that a luni-solar calendar was observed 
and a thirteenth month intercalated at intervals until 
intercalation was forbidden at the time of the last 
pilgrimage. The other was that the calendar was 
purely lunar. The author proposes a third theory 
by which the other two supposedly irreconcilable 
theories may actually be reconciled. In substance it 
seems to be that at the time intercalation was for- 
bidden, it was decided to “extend the purely lunar 
calendar with retrospective effect.” Whether there 
had been intercalation or not, the Muslim calendar, 
commencing from the year of the Hijrah, should be 
regarded as if there had been no intercalation. The 
reasoning is involved and not easy to abstract. 


“The Muslim Doctrine of Man, Its Bearing on 
Social Policy and Political Theory,” by Harold B. 
Smith. The Muslim World, vol. 44, pp. 202-214. 

Does Islam have a consistent doctrine of man? 
In the Quran it is quite clear that Man is a creature 
of God, dependent upon Him, yet with a unique re- 
lationship to his creator. But whether man has 
freedom or is always predetermined is not so clear, 
both views finding support in the Quran. Ap- 
proached from the angle of God, stress is laid upon 
his absolute sovereignty and nothing happens unless 
God wills or permits it. Yet in some passages, man 
is capable of responding to or rejecting God’s guid- 
ance. This has resulted in opposing views among 
the schools of Islamic thought. The author examines 
the ideas of three prominent modern Muslims with 
respect to their ideas of man, Muhammad Abduh, 
Muhammad Iqbal and the Turkish thinker, Ziah 
Gokalp—the first two holding definitely the idea of 
the inherent moral autonomy of man. They empha- 
size the moral importance of man in society. The 
latter tends to reverse the order by suggesting that 
the individual rises to his full stature only within 
the matrix of a dominant society, only when he frees 
himself from his creaturely individuality and loses 
himself in intensive social consciousness. Interesting 
corollaries for political theory are suggested by the 
author. 


“Muslims: Decadence and Renaissance, Adapta- 
tions of Islamic Jurisprudence to Modern Social 
Needs,” by Sobhi Mahmassami. The Muslim W orld, 
vol. 44, pp. 186-201. 

A study of the reasons for the backwardness of 
Muslims and suggestions for rectification of these 
conditions. He finds five causes: 1) the closing of 
the door to /jtihad in Islamic jurisprudence and 
neglect of education. By /jtihad is meant the expan- 
sion of legal provisions to cover new situations on 
the basis of study and interpretation of the basic 
sources. This ceased in the seventh century and the 


Muslim world had to be content with the four ac- 
cepted schools. This led to a stagnation which can 
only be broken by a re-opening of the door to Ijtihad 
once more; 2) Adherence to doubtful texts, meaning 
the Sunna or Traditions, many of which are not 
genuine. There is need for critical study of these 
and the elimination of those that will not stand up 
under the scrutiny of reason; 3) The adherence to 
formalism and minute particulars, rather than prin- 
ciples; 4) Sectarian prejudices which divide Islam, 
and 5) The confusion of religious requirements with 
those of customary living. Outside of the provisions 
of the faith for the unity of God, acts of worship, 
along with the principles of ethics and the funda- 
mental rules of legal transaction, “tradition leaves 
Muslims complete freedom in secondary matters re- 
lating to daily living.” 


“Towards Re-orientation of Islamic Thought,” by 
Dr. Sayyid ’Abdul Latif, The Islamic Review, vol. 
XIII, nos. 1, 2, pp. 6-13, 7-11. 

While not really a research article, this discussion 
of a major problem in Islam, namely the need for an 
inquiry and research in the Hadith literature and the 
creation of a single authorized corpus of the tradi- 
tions of the Prophet, is of great importance. This 
was proposed by the Council of the Academy of 
Islamic Studies, Hyderabad-Deccan, India, and ar- 
guments sustaining the suggestion are extremely in- 
teresting. The proposal had been communicated to 
leading Moslem scholars, throughout the world, and 
many of their replies are stated. It is a clear indica- 
tion that change is taking place within Islam. In 
general the majority of those who commented on 
the proposal favored some such action. They were 
not all agreed as to how it should be done. 

I repeat what I have said in previous articles, that 
one of the best ways to keep abreast of what is tak- 
ing place in the Moslem World is to read The 
Islamic Review, published by the Woking Mosque, 
London. It is not an Orthodox Moslem publication, 
but it gives a more comiplete coverage of the world 
of Islam than any other periodical. It is very well 
illustrated. I know of no better way of making stu- 
dents aware that Islam is a really living religion, 
and deeply concerned with what is going on in the 
modern world. 

The November, 1954, issue includes a detailed 
statement of the distribution of Moslems in the 
world. A total of 427,996,558 is given. A map shows 
just where they are to be found. No source is given 
for the population figures. The fact that China is 
credited with 50,000,000 throws doubt on the ac- 
curacy of the estimates. Others give as few as 
12,000,000 for China. Pakistan has the largest num- 
ber of Moslems, 68,200,000. Indonesia, 65,000,000. 
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“Turkish Islam,” by Lewis V. Thomas, The Mus- 
lim W orld, vol. 44, pp. 181-185. 

Despite the fact that there has been some slight 
relaxation of the rigorous attitude of Turkey toward 
Islam, the author sees no likelihood of any serious 
abandonment of Turkey’s secular outlook, even 
though 98% of the people are Muslim. The educated 
classes, while nominally Muslim, have little contact 
with religion—It is the lower-class groups which are 
more inclined to take their Islamic faith seriously. 
Turkey is in fact pretty well alienated from the rest 
of the Muslim world. Whatever influence Islam re- 
tains is largely in the area of “personal morality and 
faith.” Pan-Islam has no appeal, and if Turkey 
aligns itself with the Arab states, it will be because 
of geographic propinquity and solidarity rather than 
the fact of a common faith. 

“Islam as a Term,” by James Robson, The Muslim 
W orld, vol. 44, pp. 101-109. 

The author’s purpose in the highly technical lin- 
guistic article is to show that Ameer Ali and those 
who follow him are not justified in saying that Islam 
means peace. This he regards as confusing since it 
conveys the idea that Islam is a religion which has 
nothing to do with war—a conception which history 
disallows. Rather, since it must take its meaning 
from the Quran, he concludes on the basis of a great 
deal of lexicographical evidence that its basic mean- 
ing is resignation to God. Beyond that, he holds, no 
one is justified in going. 


Oriental Religions 


“The Sermon of Shen-Hui,” by W. Liebenthal, 
Asia Major, N.S. vol. III, pt. 2, pp. 132-155. 

Shen-Hui was a Ch’an Buddhist monk of the 8th 
century. A manuscript of a sermon of his now in 
the National Library in Peking is here translated 
along with several pages of introduction, discussing 
the period and the methods of preaching employed 
by the monks. The sermon is described in the trans- 
lation as “Sermon of the Monk from Nan-yang, in 
which is taught the Ch’an doctrine of salvation 
through sudden awakening and direct understanding 
of one’s own true nature.” 


Because of the important information it contains, 
I include here a brief abstract of a review of a 
book published in Japanese on Researches on the 
History of Buddhism in China: the Northern Wei, 
by Tsukamoto Zenryu. The review appears in The 
Far Eastern Quarterly, vol. 14, #1, Nov. 1954, pp. 
96-98. The reviewer regards it as a very important 
contribution to the study of Buddhism in China. It 
is a series of ten essays, each dealing with a special 
topic, of which the first is a general survey of Bud- 
dhism in China during the Wei-Chin dynasties. His 
essay on the sangha and stupa households, and the 
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nature of Buddhism as revealed in the Lung-men 
caves, are especially satisfying. For those who do 
not read Japanese, not a little interesting informa- 
tion concerning Buddhism and its development in 
China may be gleaned. 


“Confucius,” by Lewis Gen, Contemporary Re- 
view, #1069, Jan. 1955, pp. 35-39. 

Very little is now written about Confucius’ book, 
Spring and Autumn. Here is a brief article which 
considers it a really important book and finds be- 
neath its very prosaic, matter of fact narrative of 
events which occurred in the State of Lu, a great 
deal of Confucius himself. It is so worded, he writes, 
that Confucius’ judgment for each event is con- 
tained in the assertion itself either directly or indi- 
rectly. He further states that the whole value of 
the work lies in the judgment, while admitting that 
the judgment is more hidden than expressed. He 
compares it to international law today, which deals 
chiefly with wars and peaceful intercourse between 
states. He thinks that there is much to be learned 
from it if it is studied right. 


“The Dancing Religion: A Japanese Messianic 
Sect,” by L. Carlyle May, Southwestern Journal of 
Anthropology, vol. 10, pp. 119-126. 

A first hand study of Tencho Kotai Jingukyo, one 
of the numerous new religions that sprang up in 
Japan during or after the last war. Founded by a 
woman, Mrs. Kitamura, in Tabuse, it is reported 
to have nearly a million followers. It is called the 
Dancing Religion from the fact that a ritual dance 
often leading to ecstasy and speaking in tongues is 
a prominent practice. Mrs. Kitamura’s revelations 
constitute the Bible of the Movement. She is herself 
called Ogamisama (The Great Honorable Goddess), 
but the God she revealed was Tencho Kotaijin, 
translated by the author as God-in-her-abdomen. 
In 1944, she came to believe in herself as a Messiah 
when the Sun Goddess and the Male Guardian God 
joined the Absolute Almighty God in her abdomen 
and formed there a trinity. She says, “the moment 
I open my mouth, the ‘divine radio’ is switched on 
and you can listen to revelations directly from God.” 
An important and novel element of the faith is the 
redemption of evil spirits through prayers. Six 
roots of evil, regret, desire, hate, covetousness, lov- 
ing and being loved beyond limit are to be sup- 
pressed. Faith healing is practiced. The author char- 
acterizes it as a non-schismatic messianic sect with a 
lay clergy, showing strong Buddhist and Shinto 
similarities, prominent reformist and moralistic 
tendencies, and professing trinitarian pantheism. 
They repeat endlessly the prayer, Na-myo-ho-ran- 
ge-kyo, or “a woman called by a strange name will 
appear and unite all scattered Prayers into One in 
accordance with the law of God.” 


Book Reviews 


JESUS 


The Life and Teachings of Jesus. By 
Cuares M. Laymon. Nashville: Abing- 
don Press, 1955. 336 pages. $3.00. 


Here is an altogether commendable volume 
written especially for use as a college text- 
book. Both teachers and students will wel- 
come this text because the author, avoiding 
all hint of pedantry, carefully planned it with 
the academic situation specifically in mind. 
He reveals not only adequate mastery of his 
materials, but competent grasp of varying 
points of view held by reputable scholars on 
crucial questions. 

Four background chapters begin the study : 
the first-century world ; the Jewish religion ; 
period before the canonical Gospels ; the four 
Gospels. The main body of the book com- 
prises twenty-three chapters in which a topi- 
cal rather than a fully chronological treatment 
is followed. In the very midst of these are set 
six chapters which are in the nature of sum- 
maries on the topics: God, Kingdom, pos- 
sessions, prayer, love, immortality. The final 
chapter on “Jesus as Lord” forms a fitting 
conclusion, telling briefly but informatively of 
the faith and formation of the Christian com- 
munity, the Church, and its growth through 
the first century. 

On one point only will comment be made. 
In the chapter on the period before the can- 
onical Gospels, the author points out that the 
oral stage (with some early written source- 
materials not far behind) was a “fluid period” 
during which, while the “forms” of the tradi- 
tion were becoming fixed, certain changes 
were taking place (in point of view, emphasis, 
etc.). He recognizes also that other authors 
besides the first Christians contributed to the 
Gospels as we have them, especially such ma- 


terials as fitted into the conditions, needs and 
interests of the later church. One may ask, to 
what extent did these changes and additions 
materially alter the original tradition by the 
time the written Gospels were completed? 
His position here is not too clear, especially 
when he says: “. . . the validity of the Gos- 
pel accounts of the teachings and career of 
Jesus, broadly considered, is assured” (p. 
45). And he adds: “These first Christians 
were in a position to know the facts.” And 
again: “The tradition as it took form was 
subject to constant check by them (i.e., the 
intimate friends of Jesus)” (p. 247). In these 
two sets of testimony there seems to be a 
slight conflict, and he appears to bring into 
too close connection (virtual identity?) the 
first eye- and ear-witness accounts and the 
final Gospel documents, all things considered. 

On the whole, from the birth-stories all 
through to the resurrection traditions the 
same consistently open-minded approach is 
evident. As was mentioned, the author pre- 
sents varying points of view on most ques- 
tions and does “not urge a particular conclu- 
sion’. . . not because (he) does not hold 
one, but in order to invite individual judg- 
ment.” But “in other cases which are basic 
to the development of the theme, conclusions 
have been drawn, but only after consideration 
of differing views.” Mention may be made 
of some of the topics in which inquiring stu- 
dents would be especially interested and 
which are effectively handled, such as the 
Messianic consciousness of Jesus, the apoc- 
alyptic element in the Gospels, the miracles, 
the resurrection. As a text-book should, this 
volume contains very complete topical and 
scriptural indexes, good documentation, and 
useful bibliographical materials which are lo- 
cated at the close of each chapter where they 
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are readily available for references on topics 
treated in the chapters. An excellent feature 
is provided by the lists of truly searching 
questions, again at the end of each chapter, to 
stimulate thought and discussion. 

Dr. Laymon is to be commended for pro- 
ducing a sane and balanced treatment of his 
subject, and one in which the tone is in keep- 
ing with the dignity of the theme ; good schol- 
arship joined with high religion, which is the 
kind of study which our college young people 
deserve to have presented to them. 


Joun W. FLIGHT 
Haverford College 


Jesus and His Ministry. By WALLACE Ev- 
GENE ROLLINS and Marion BENEDICT 
Rotiins. Greenwich: The Seabury Press, 
1954. xvi + 299 pages. $4.00. 


According to the current classification of 
lives of Jesus this biography by Mr. and Mrs. 
Rollins should be typed as devotional and lib- 
eral, in that order. This study reflects the 
long experience of both of these teachers and 
the result makes pleasant reading. Because of 
the lucid style and the fidelity of the outline to 
the usual syncptic parallels the book is well 
suited to classroom use. 

The approach followed is partly motivated 
by the desire to offset the conclusions of some 
Form Critics who have taken a dim view of 
the possibility of any clear reconstruction of 
the life and teachings of Jesus. The Profes- 
sors Rollins do offer such a reconstruction 
and the Jesus here presented is one whose 
Messianic role was “to bring the nation spir- 
itual rebirth, inner emancipation from fear 
and hatred, [and a] penitent and humble ac- 
ceptance of a servant-like function in God’s 
purpose for His world.” 

They begin with a brief survey of the New 
Testament records as sources, including the 
oral tradition, the two-source hypothesis, the 
Gospel of John and Paul. Although critical 
of the “L” source at this point this “docu- 
ment” is relied upon heavily in later chapters, 


especially for the analysis of the passion nar- 
rative. Omitting discussion of the Birth 
Stories as not essential to our understanding 
of Jesus’ mission we are plunged into three 
chapters covering the work of John the Bap- 
tist and Jesus’ Baptism and Temptation. The 
records of Jesus’ baptism and temptation are 
traced, not to the creation of the early church, 
but to Jesus’ own reports to his disciples, in 
symbolic language, of these tremendous ex- 
periences. 

Jesus begins his public career “without a 
blueprint of his mission,” but as his ministry 
progresses it reaches an initial climax in the 
feeding of the five thousand, which symbolic 
meal represents “an anticipation of the great 
Messianic banquet in the Kingdom of God.” 
This led to a crisis in Jesus’ ministry which 
forced him to leave for the North with his 
twelve disciples since “the crowds had misun- 
derstood the nature of the Kingdom that 
Jesus had proclaimed, and in their political 
fanaticism had tried to swing Jesus’ move- 
ment to their own political ideas of a military 
revolution.” 

The content of Jesus’ teaching and preach- 
ing is next presented, beginning with a de- 
tailed interpretation of the Sermon on the 
Mount, followed by chapters on Jesus’ use 
of parables, the miracles, Jesus’ use of Scrip- 
ture, and an evaluation on “the quality of the 
man Jesus.” These chapters are partly devo- 
tional and partly expository in style, taking 
the reader gradually through the Synoptic 
record with side glances at John. 

The real climax of the ministry is then 
shown to be in the event of the Transfigura- 
tion, with the authors here relying primarily 
on the Lucan account with its stress on prayer 
and an overnight stay on the mount. Here 
Jesus finally comes to understand his Mes- 
sianic vocation and seeks to make it clear to 
his disciples. The following two chapters dis- 
cuss Jesus’ final appeal to the nation and to 
his disciples, which prove to be in vain. He 
had to abandon, not only the hope of directly 
winning the nation as a whole, but also the 
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hope of inaugurating the Kingdom through 
a remnant (the disciples). This leads to a 
study of Jesus’ rejection, death and resurrec- 
tion. In the final chapter, although the resur- 
rection appearances are interpreted as inner 
experiences, yet a strong plea is made for ac- 
ceptance of the historicity of the stories of the 
empty tomb! 

The volume suffers from its failure to treat, 
in any adequate way, the Jewish background 
out of which Christianity arose. This may 
partially account for the toning down of 
eschatology, especially in relation to the diffi- 
cult problem of Jesus’ preaching of the near- 
ness of the Kingdom (virtually ignored) or 
his absolute ethic (spiritualized). The mir- 
acles tend to be rationalized (Jesus was closer 
to the fig tree than his disciples and could see 
that it was about to wilt), and on the whole it 
seems fair to state that a very human Jesus is 
stressed and a very sovereign God is mini- 
mized. 

It is certain that the students of these teach- 
ers will be able to relive many golden class 


hours while reading these pages, and many 
others will be introduced for the first time to a 
dedicated interpretation of the meaning of 
Jesus’ ministry. 


Davip G. BRADLEY 
Duke University 


The Mission and Achievement of Jesus. By 
REGINALD Futver. Chicago: Alec R. 
Allenson, Inc., 1954. 128 pages. $1.25. 


This is another volume in the excellent se- 
ries, “Studies in Biblical Theology.” Ameri- 
can scholarship is recently enriched by the 
appointment of Professor Fuller from St. 
David’s College, Wales, to Seabury-Western 
Theological Seminary. The subtitle of this 
book is “An Examination of the Presupposi- 
tions of New Testament Theology.” Its point 
of attack centers on Bultmann’s well known 
opening position in his “Theology of the New 
Testament” but the author does not hesitate 
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to tilt also at Dodd’s “realized eschatology.” 
Professor Fuller’s approach is undergirded 
by competent scholarship and, in my opinion, 
he establishes his position. 

The problem which occasions this work is 
whether the redemptive interpretation of the 
event of Jesus was arbitrarily imposed by the 
primitive Church or whether such interpreta- 
tion was in the mind of Jesus himself. After 
briefly stating the essence of Bultmann’s 
claim that ‘““Mark’s Gospel represents an at- 
tempt of Hellenistic Christians to impose a 
Christology on an originally unchristological 
history,” Fuller examines the various pas- 
sages in the Gospels which deal with the 
Kingdom of God in the proclamation of 
Jesus. Finally he sets forth “the raw materials 
of Christology” found in the conceptions of 
(1) The Son of God; (2) The Servant; (3) 
The Son of Man; (4) The Christos; (5) The 
Kyrios; (6) The Son of David. He con- 
cludes that “the proclamation of Jesus and 
the kerygma of the Church are by no means 
identical, but neither are they incompatible” 
(p. 117). Jesus proclaimed that God was 
about to act decisively and eschatologically in 
him and the Church proclaimed that he had so 
acted. The interpretation of the Church had 
an intelligible basis in the mind of Jesus. 
Whether the message is ultimately true or not 
is not the task of the historian. The difference 
between Jesus and the Church is that for 
Jesus the decisive event of his death and ex- 
altation lay in the near future while for the 
Church it lay in the past. 

In his discussion of the Kingdom of God, 
Fuller carefully considers Jesus’ words about 
the Kingdom, his understanding of his signs 
or miracles and his references to the Kingdom 
in his parables. He decisively rejects Dodd’s 
“realized eschatology” because it does vio- 
lence to the texts about the Kingdom, fails to 
do justice to the way Jesus viewed his works, 
and destroys “the cruciality of the cross” (p. 
49). 

Bultmann’s treatment of the Galilean pe- 
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riod of Jesus’ preaching can be accepted but 
his treatment of the latter half of Mark must 
be adversely criticized because he dismisses 
all prophecies about the Passion as editorial 
constructions and because he fails to consider 
the Last Supper until he deals with Hellenis- 
tic Christianity. This results in no adequate 
reason for Jesus to go to his death in Jerusa- 
lem. A careful study of the Markan sayings 
of Jesus at the Last Supper establishes his 
acceptance of death as the decisive event in 
which he was to fulfill the role of Suffering 
Servant and by which the coming of the King- 
dom was to be accomplished. 

The detailed consideration of the six titles, 
used or accepted by Jesus, provides many 
fruitful ideas but it is plain that Jesus did not 
teach a Christology concerning himself. His 
mission was to proclaim the near coming of 
the Reign of God and to enter into the event 
of death and resurrection by which the Reign 
was to be inaugurated. It is partly true to say 
with Bultmann that “the life of Jesus was un- 
Messianic” but it is truer to say that it was 
pre- Messianic because “‘it was the outcome of 
the lowly history of Jesus that he was, in the 
belief of the Church, exalted to be the Mes- 
siah” (p. 116). 

This book in brief but masterly form is an 
excellent criticism of vital viewpoints main- 
tained by Dodd and Bultmann. It follows 
their methods of detailed examination of se- 
lected authentic sections of the Gospels. It is 
equipped with ample footnotes which report 
the views of capable scholars on the topics un- 
der study. It is careful to remain on a literary 
and historical plane. It is reasonably objec- 
tive in its arguments. It has assurance that 
the Gospel of Mark is more historical in its 
report of Jesus than Form Criticism allows. 
I think it is overconfident about the extent of 
correlation between the Suffering Servant of 
Second Isaiah and the thought and the teach- 
ing of Jesus. But this book is a trenchant 
criticism of some of the historical scepticism 
of Form Criticism. It is the kind of book that 
the members of our Association can well read 
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for their own critical thinking. It is too ad- 
vanced for most undergraduates. 


DwIiGHT Marion Beck 
Syracuse University 


Life in Christ. By TuHeo Preiss. Chicago: 
Alec R. Allenson, Inc., 1954. 104 pages. 
$1.25. 


The five essays in this volume by the late 
Theo Preiss, a brilliant pastor of the French 
Reformed Church, constitute item No. 13 in 
the Studies in Biblical Theology now being 
edited by a committee which consists of T. W. 
Manson, H. H. Rowley, F. V. Filson, and 
G. E. Wright. The titles of the chapters are: 
Justification in Johannine Thought; Life in 
Christ and Social Ethics in the Epistle to 
Philemon ; The Mystery of the Son of Man; 
The Vision of History in the New Testa- 
ment; and Was the Last Supper a Paschal 
Meal? There is not one of these papers which 
is not full of penetrating insights, and they 
are expressed in an incisive style. Warmth 
and sincerity are very evident. 

The concept with which the author oper- 
ates throughout is the idea of juridical mysti- 
cism, a line of thought which is not always 
easy to follow. But the main point of a juridi- 
cal nature is that all of the teachings of Jesus 
—whether in the Synoptics or John, or as re- 
flected in Paul—consistently exhibit judicial 
terminology and definitely legal terms and 
ways of thinking, ranging all the way from 
witness, testimony, condemnation, and justifi- 
cation to the final judgment. He is especially 
gratified to be able to find these ideas in 
John, and feels that he has rehabilitated the 
eschatological nature of that Gospel. On the 
other hand, a mystical apprehension is basic. 

But this juridical approach appears to be 
only the foundation for his general emphasis 
on the realistic, chronological character of 
the time element in eschatology. He will have 
neither the existential dialectic of Bultmann 
nor the realized eschatology of Dodd. Time is 
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very real in the last things of which Jesus 
speaks. He goes along with the current tend- 
ency to reject the cosmological myths of the 
Old Testament. “Let us,” he writes, “de- 
mythologize the spatial ideas: the above, the 
below, the seven heavens, the underworld 
_. . but we must be careful not to touch the 
temporal framework.” The logic by which he 
rejects the one and cleaves to the other is not 
apparent to me. 

John has an Aramaic mode of expression 
and is “incapable of writing an acceptable 
paragraph in Greek.” He thinks that John is 
right in his dating of the Last Supper—that 
is, the death of Jesus—yet the Supper is a pas- 
chal meal theologically although not chrono- 
logically. There is an unusually beautiful in- 
terpretation of the mystery of the Son of Man. 
On the one hand, he sits as King to judge 
the world, while on the other he identifies 
himself with all suffering, needy humanity. 
Every good deed done to the needy is done to 
him. 

S. Vernon McCasLanp 


University of Virginia 


The Passion of the King. By FRepERICcK C, 
Grant. New York: Macmillan Company, 
1955. 107 pages. $2.50. 

Here, we may say with fair judgment, is a 
good book. It is not large; but it has a com- 
pelling single thesis and it is well planned, 
thought through, and composed. Reading it, 
one has the experience of listening to the 
spoken word. And this, we think, is as it 
should be since the book deals with a familiar 
group of the most poignant and historic words 
ever spoken—the seven words or utterances 
of Christ on the cross. The two chapters on 
the words, “My God, My God, why hast thou 
forsaken me” and “It is finished,” are espe- 
cially strong and revealing ; in them the writer 
penetrates into the mystery of the redemptive 
work of our Lord and carries us with him 
across the threshold of that great mystery. 


Selected RONALD Books 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


Sources of the Living Tradition 


Edited by Waldo Beach, Duke 
University; and H. Richard Niebuhr, 
Yale University Divinity School 


NEW—A survey of Christian ethical thought 
through the writings of great Christian think- 
ers of all ages and many denominations. Based 
on diverse historical perspectives, the selections 
are designed to build gradually in the student’s 
mind a clear concept of the specifically Chris- 
tian approach to ethical problems. An intro- 
ductory chapter summarizes the contribution 
of the Bible, and extensive introductions to 
each chapter place the readings in their histori- 
cal context and point out their relevance to the 
Christian tradition as a whole. 496 pp. $5 


RELIGION and 
the MORAL LIFE 


A. Campbell Garnett, 
University of Wisconsin 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED—This stimulating 
book offers ample proof of man’s need for the 
power of religious faith. Dr. Garnett probes 
the relation between faith and reason and the 
experience of conscience, invoking both philo- 
sophical analysis and common sense. On this 
foundation he presents his case for the “simple 
theistic faith” and shows how it satisfies the 
aspirations of modern man. “A notable contri- 
bution to the best contemporary thought bear- 
ing.on religion and ethics’’—Robert J. Me- 
Cracken, The Riverside Church. 223 pp. $3.50 


The MORAL 
NATURE of MAN 


A Critical Evaluation of Ethical Principles 


Also by A. CAMPBELL GARNETT. A fresh 
examination of the fundamental problems of 
ethics in the light of modern understanding of 
human nature and the history of moral ideas. 
. the most important work on ethics pub- 

lished in our time.’—Pastoral Psychology. 
278 pp. $3.75 


Through your bookstore or from: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 
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We catch a glimpse, beyond the martyrdom 
of Jesus of Nazareth, of the Lord Christ’s 
Messiahship foretold and fulfilled. As the 
book’s title suggests, Christ is King, crowned 
with thorns, but destined by divine provi- 
dence to set up his kingdom. 

The companionable little book is, as we 
should expect, a work of implied major 
scholarship. We see in it a particularized 
summary of Professor Grant’s life-long study 
of our New Testament literature. The brief 
interwoven analysis of the problems of our 
age, and the author’s commentary on them, 
are both critical and practical. It is a good 
book to own, to read, and to read again. 


Henry M. BATTENHOUSE 
Florida Southern College 


THE BIBLE 


The Interpreter’s Bible. Volume IV. Psalms 
and Proverbs. New York and Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1955. xi + 
957 pages. $8.75. 


The general introduction to the Psalms 
was written jointly by William R. Taylor, 
who died before the work was completed, and 
W. Steward McCullough, both of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto. This introduction is brief, 
consisting of but fourteen pages, and yet it is 
adequate for most purposes. In somewhat 
summary, yet not arbitrary, fashion it treats 
of such subjects as general character, text 
and versions, divisions, musical settings and 
accompaniments, purpose, types, process of 
compilation, superscriptions, authorship and 
date, canonization, religious ideas, literary 
parallels, use in worship in synagogue and 
church, and poetic structure. 

In view of the fact that the Psalms consti- 
tute the best known and most loved book of 
Hebrew poetry one wishes that the section on 
poetic structure might be more complete.* In 


* For a more complete treatment of this factor the 
reader may consult Muilenberg, “The Poetry of the 
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particular, the author’s treatment of stanza 
structure is deficient. But in view of the fur- 
ther fact that they are limited to a considera- 
tion of the text of K.J. and R.S.V., neither 
of which shows any particular awareness of 
either rhythmic patterns or stanza structure 
in the Hebrew original, this brevity of treat- 
ment may be justified. In the treatment of 
parallelism there is also a significant lack. No 
mention is made of introverted parallelism, 
the “envelope quatrain,” in which lines 1 and 
4 are parallel, and lines 2 and 3 parallel ; often 
with a rhythmic difference in the two sets, the 
internal lines often being one beat shorter 
than the external. By way of contrast, the 
treatment of the religion of the psalmists is an 
excellent summary. 

To the general introduction is appended a 
selected bibliography. This is brief, but does 
list significant works, though with one notable 
omission, that of Buttenwieser, The Psalms. 
The exegesis is written jointly by the same 
professors who contribute the introduction. 
In general, the exegesis is sound, though it 
may be noted the authors often follow 
Oesterley, even to the extent of accepting 
emendations that are not always convincing. 
A few minor criticisms may be mentioned. In 
reference to Psalm 2, Professor Taylor states 
that the psalm is pre-exilic, but it is impos- 
sible to arrive at a precise date. However if 
the suggestion of Pfeiffer is correct that this 
is an acrostic “For Janneus A. and His Wife” 
then the psalm is not pre-exilic, and a precise 
date, 103 B.C., is possible. Again on Psalm 
23 the author comments, “The meter is 
mostly 3 + 2. The symmetry of the brief 
poem is beautifully sustained.” In fact, there 
is a measure of symmetry here, the psalm con- 
sisting of five 4-line stanzas ; but it is doubtful 
if the “kinah” meter can be found in more 
than three stanzas, with quite varied meters 
in the others. Again, on Psalm 29, it is stated 
that the psalm is of “early date,” but the au- 


OT” in An Introduction to the R.S.V. OT. ot 
Pierce, “The Translation of Biblical Poetry” in 
The Bible Translator for April 1954. 
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thor seems unaware of a possible Ugaritic 
origin. These illustrations are probably ade- 
quate to show the minor defects, which ad- 
mittedly detract but little from the general 
excellence of the work. 

The exposition is contributed by three 
clergymen: Rev. I.R.P. Sclater, Pastor of 
Old St. Andrew’s Church of Toronto (Psalms 
1-41) ; Rev. Edwin McNeil Poteat,+ Pastor 
of Pullen Memorial Baptist Church of Ra- 
leigh, N. C. (Psalms 42-89); and Rev. 
Frank H. Ballard, Pastor of the Hampstead 
Garden Suburb Free Church of London. It is 
the opinion of the reviewer that in general in 
The Interpreters Bible the exposition is of a 
lower quality than the exegesis. It is also his 
opinion that the same pattern is followed in 
this volume, though to a lesser degree. Here, 
exposition is largely sound, often thought- 
provoking, and definitely better than the 
average for the other volumes that have so far 
appeared. 

Because of lack of space, as well as the com- 
parative unimportance of the work, the dis- 
cussion of ProverBs must be brief. The 
general introduction is written by Professor 
Charles T. Fritsch of Princeton Theological 
School. This too is brief (12 pages) but ade- 
quate. Here, in small compass, are several 
significant treatments of important factors; 
namely, the non-biblical wisdom literature of 
the ancient Near East, the general character 
of the Hebrew “wise men” ; types of Hebrew 
“wisdom literature.” Of particular impor- 
tance is the section on the personification of 
Wisdom in relation to later philosophical and 
theological speculation. The exegesis is also 
contributed by Professor Fritsch. It main- 
tains the same high quality that one has 
learned to expect from The Interpreters 
Bible. The same may be said for the exposi- 
tion, contributed by Rolland W. Schloerb, 
Pastor of the Hyde Park Baptist Church of 
Chicago. 


7 It may be noted that Dr. Poteat is the only con- 
tributor to the entire work on the Psalms from the 
United States. 
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One further somewhat technical comment 
might be made about the use of textual notes. 
It is obviously too late to do anything about 
it in the case of the volumes already printed, 
but one wishes there might be some uniform- 
ity in practice. One finds that in at least one 
book no Hebrew or Greek words are quoted 
at all; most commonly, when quoted they are 
given in phonetic English transliteration ; but 
often Greek words are quoted in Greek, and 
Hebrew words in an unpointed Hebrew text; 
and sometimes within the same book two or 
even three methods are used without observ- 
able plan or procedure. In this volume, tex- 
tual notes on Proverbs are given in English 
transliteration for both the Greek and Eng- 
lish text ; while for Psalms the Greek text is 
quoted exactly, and the Hebrew text is quoted 
unpointed. For the remaining volumes it 
might be desirable to quote Greek and He- 
brew terms in the original (with pointed He- 
brew text) together with the English trans- 
literation. 

PIERcE 

St. Lawrence University 


Studies in the Book of Lamentations. By 
NorMAN K. Gottwatp. (Studies in Bib- 
lical Theology No. 14) Chicago: Alec R. 
Allenson, Inc., 1954. 122 pages. $1.25. 


Professor Norman K. Gottwald of Colum- 
bia University has rendered a unique service 
in this latest monograph of the Studies in 
Biblical Theology series by presenting a first- 
rate study of one of the most neglected books 
in the Old Testament. The author does not 
dwell on the usual critical problems of the 
Book of Lamentations, but concentrates 
largely on “the deep emotions and sincere 
faith that motivated the book’s composition.” 
The aim of the monograph is, in the author’s 
words, “‘to show in some detail that the Book 
of Lamentations has significance as the liter- 
ary deposit of a critical historical era, that it 
possessed an important communal function 
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and proclaimed a vital faith capable of adap- 
tation to the storm and stress which attended 
the passing of the Hebraic Age” (p. 21). 

After presenting an original translation of 
the poems the author comes to grips with 
their acrostic form. He rejects the theories 
that this form was motivated by magical or 
pedagogic considerations, and is only mildly 
impressed with the idea of the acrostic as a 
mnemonic aid. He prefers the theory sug- 
gested by De Wette and others that “the func- 
tion of the acrostic was to encourage com- 
pleteness in the expression of grief, the con- 
fession of sin and the instilling of hope” (p. 
28). 

The major contribution of the monograph 
lies in the author’s careful attempt to show 
that the Book of Lamentations is not “dreary 
sobbing” over the ruin of Jerusalem, but is 
rather a serious attempt to come to grips 
with the whole problem of the national dis- 
aster (608-586 B.C.). In two chapters called 
“The Theology of Doom” and “The Theology 
of Hope,” Professor Gottwald shows how the 
book reflects a re-thinking of Hebrew religion 
in the light of the Babylonian Exile. 

The author’s treatment of the hope pas- 
sages will probably be the most controversial 
part of the monograph. No one will question 
the presence of genuine hope passages in 
Lamentations, but not all will agree with the 
author’s assumption that the hope passages in 
the third chapter are exilic. 

This book, with all that can be said to com- 
mend it, shares a weakness common to much 
writing in Biblical Theology. It dismisses se- 
rious critical problems far too casually. The 
author assumes that the book is largely (at 
least chapters 1-4) a unity, that the entire 
book is exilic, and that it was all written in 
Palestine. Contemporary Biblical Theology 
is a good corrective for an earlier preoccupa- 
tion with externals, but the pendulum can 
swing too far. 


Emmett W. HAMRICK 
Wake Forest College 


The Second Book of Maccabees. Translation 
by SmpNEY TEDESCHE; introduction and 
commentary by SOLOMON ZEITLIN. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1954. xiii + 
271 pages. $4.00. 

Although an English commentary on I 
Maccabees (Fairweather and Black) was 
published as long ago as 1897 and another 
(Dancy) has appeared within the past year, 
there has been no previous attempt to provide 
the English-speaking reader with an adequate 
commentary on II Maccabees. In a way this 
is strange, since II Maccabees is a far more 
important book in the history of religious 
ideas. I Maccabees seems to be excellent 
secular history but does not take the reader 
one step beyond the limits of the Old Testa- 
ment in its general religious viewpoint, 
whereas II Maccabees introduces us into a 
new world of angels, resurrections, and mar- 
tyrdoms which brings one very close to the at- 
mosphere of early Christianity. Because of 
the great importance of this curious book for 
the study of the New Testament and the early 
church, if for no other reason, one gladly wel- 
comes the appearance of this first extended 
English commentary upon it. 

As is well known, Professor Zeitlin is not 
inclined to accept the common prejudice 
against the historical value of II Maccabees 
and treats its evidence with the same serious- 
ness as is commonly granted to its companion. 
In some points, such as the discrepancy be- 
tween the books with regard to the placing of 
Antiochus’ death before or after the rededica- 
tion of the temple, Zeitlin gives the preference 
to the account in II Maccabees. On the whole 
he thinks the amount of discrepancy between 
the books is exaggerated. Slight divergencies 
in chronology are to be attributed to the use 
of a different system for reckoning the era. 
He makes a sharp distinction between the 
original work by Jason of Cyrene and the 
contribution of the “Epitomist” who pro- 
duced the book in its present form. The fan- 
tastic elements are due to the latter and, since 
it is easy to separate his work from that of 
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Jason by stylistic as well as ideological cri- 
teria, the basic historical value of the book is 
not affected. Zeitlin believes the book as we 
now have it originated in Antioch and dates it 
in 40-41 A.D., the time of Caligula’s threat to 
the temple. 

The translation by Dr. Tedesche is admi- 
rably idiomatic and readable. His accom- 
plishment appears the more remarkable when 
compared with the florid and difficult Greek 
text conveniently printed on the opposite 
page. The annotations are quite adequate to 
guide the reader through the complexities of 
geography and history. A captious critic can 
easily find blemishes in the book, of which 
the following are a sample: A misprint on 
page 1 makes Zerubbabel grandson of Jehoia- 
chim instead of Jehoiachin. On page 7, when 
discussing the conflict between the Seleucid 
and Ptolemaic empires, the author omits to 
mention the decisive battle of Panion and 
therefore leaves the unwary or previously un- 
instructed reader in doubt as to which actu- 
ally became the ruling power in Palestine. 
After three pages devoted to the history of 
Antiochus IV, Cleopatra is mentioned as the 
daughter of “Antiochus” (p. 13) and even 
the most attentive reader must shift gears 
very quickly to realize that this means An- 
tiochus III (p. 7f). A minor difference of 
opinion between editor and translator is per- 
haps reflected in the fact that on page 11 the 
name “Epiphanes” is said to mean (God) 
“Manifest” while on page 131 it is defined as 
meaning “illustrious.” These are. small mat- 
ters although they will certainly make trouble 
for the general reader and the neophyte. In 
more serious vein, one might wish that the 
author of the introduction had expanded and 
documented his assertions that the Pharisees 
and Apocalyptists did not believe in the resur- 
rection of the body and that the author of our 
book was the first to assert it. 

Although this book (like most others!) 
fails to satisfy in every respect, the world of 
scholarship has good reason to be grateful to 
the authors and sponsors for making so much 
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learning available in so convenient a form. 
It will doubtless succeed in arousing new in- 
terest ina fascinating book which, as the editor 
reminds us, is our only reliable historical 
source for the immediate pre-Hasmonean pe- 
riod and is so important for the history of 
religious ideas both in Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. 
C. DENTAN 
General Theological Seminary 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


Religion and the Moral Life. By A. Camr- 
BELL GARNETT. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1955. 223 pages. $3.50. 


While many books have been written on 
the subject of religion and ethics, the book 
under review contributes some new and val- 
uable ideas to the age-old problem. In some 
sense it is an elaboration of the author’s pre- 
vious work, “The Moral Nature of Man.” 

Does religion necessarily presuppose mo- 
rality, if so, what is the relation between 
morality and religion? This question is fully 
discussed in nine chapters. The first chapter 
is of an introductory nature. Here the basic 
ideas are examined, thus preparing the reader 
for the more detailed discussion in the subse- 
quent chapters. The careful analysis given 
to the problem of secularism and its place in 
modern society is worthy of study. If secular- 
ism is to serve as a satisfactory weltan- 
schauung for modern man it must meet the 
following demands: (1) It must give an in- 
tellectually satisfactory view of life without 
reference to any metaphysical principle or 
superhuman being as an object worthy of 
man’s supreme devotion. (2) It must be ca- 
pable of providing a set of ethical principles 
satisfactory for a social order. (3) The set 
of ethical principles must be satisfactory for 
individual moral behaviour as well as for so- 
cial behaviour. A careful examination of sec- 
ularism shows that it cannot meet the above 
conditions. “Man is the measure of all 
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things,” which leaves him without an external 
criterion whereby he may integrate his own 
life and in turn unify the social order. 

The author then proceeds to examine the 
basic presuppositions of humanism as an ex- 
pression of religious faith, with special refer- 
ence to Erich Fromm’s “model of human 
nature.” According to Fromm, humanism 
can be a very satisfying faith by setting up a 
“model of human nature.”’ This can be de- 
termined by the “science of man” which 
seeks to establish the potentialities for man’s 
optimal development. 

Fromm offers the idea of ‘productive ori- 
entation’ which issues in “productive love.” 
“Productive love’ is equated with the Chris- 
tian agape, which involves care, responsibil- 
ity, and knowledge. A careful study of the 
New Testament meaning of agape will reveal 
that this kind of love is peculiar to God alone. 
It would seem that “productive love” is more 
akin to philia than to agape. Agape is God’s 
love for man, while philia is horizontal, and 
involves man’s love for man, which involves 
mutual responsibility, care, and knowledge. 

Fromm’s distinction between selfishness 
and self-love is very interesting. “The selfish 
person is interested only in himself, wants 
everything for himself . . . he lacks interest 
in the needs of others. Self-love, on the other 
hand, is a concomitant of love for others.” 
In other words, one cannot have genuine love 
for others unless he has genuine love for him- 
self. Upon further analysis of this distinc- 
tion, it would appear that altruistic love is 
merely a means to self-love. Fromm’s dis- 
tinction is therefore not as revolutionary as 
he would have us believe. 

Another point worth mentioning is 
Fromm’s definition of faith. He defines faith 
as “a basic attitude . . . which enables man 
to face reality without illusions and yet to 
live by his faith.” This definition is first of 
all tautological since it does not really tell 
you what faith is. In the second place, faith 
is anthropocentric rather than theocentric. It 
simply means that a man is able “to take it.” 
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Humanism as a faith is a dangerous religion, 
since it tends to concentrate its efforts upon 
a particular group or a particular political 
party. This necessarily leads to authoritari- 
anism such as communism or nazism. 

The theistic position is then considered in 
chapters five, six, and seven. Chapter five 
deals with the general nature of theism, while 
the other two chapters are concerned with a 
detailed analysis of the various problems rele- 
vant to theism. The last two chapters deal 
with the problem of revelation in the Hebrew- 
Christian tradition and related subjects. The 
views expressed by the author regarding the 
Person of Christ, the Incarnation, the Atone- 
ment, and certain aspects of Pauline theology 
will undoubtedly not meet with approval by 
some theologians. We should remember 
however, that neither the orthodox, neo-or- 
thodox, nor the ultra-liberals have the final 
answers to the deep problems of faith. Most 
of us (including the Apostle Paul) only see 
“through a glass darkly.”” The author and 
publishers deserve our gratitude and appreci- 
ation for making this valuable material avail- 
able in such lucid form. 

Louts SHEIN 

St. Cuthbert’s Presbyterian Church, 

Hamilton, Ontario 


Intelligible Religion. By Henry 
PHENIX. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1954. 189 pages. $2.75. 


Here is a book which begins the definition 
of religion at the point where religion itself 
begins, namely in the experiencing of life’s 
crucial areas of wonder and appreciation. 

Broadening the scope of the familiar defi- 
nition which conceives religion as that aspect 
of human experience which has to do with 
the conservation of the highest acknowledged 
values, Professor Phenix adds four other re- 
lated areas of crux. These are change, de- 
pendence, order, and imperfection. 

Precedents for each of these will be recog- 
nized. From Heracleitus to Whitehead and 
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Bergson, many have emphasized the funda- 
mental fact of change, which Phenix regards 
as evoking a response “which becomes reli- 
gious when the reality of change is acknowl- 
edged and when the questions [about it] are 
asked in all seriousness” (p. 35). 

The chapter on “‘the experience of depend- 
ence [which] is both universal and central” 
does not credit Schleiermacher with that defi- 
nition of religion although it does refer to 
Stoic, Jewish, Christian, and Muslim tradi- 
tions which embody the principle of depend- 
ence. From acknowledged dependence come 
not only thankfulness, generosity, confidence, 
and courageous humility, universally ac- 
cepted as worthy religious attitudes, but there 
also comes the capacity for creative independ- 
ence. It is this kind of freedom for maximum 
self-determination which religion gives to 
those who “know the truth” of their depend- 
ence upon available resources in genetic, com- 

munity, and other intermediary sources of 
f “every good and perfect gift.” 

“Order” has been exalted in countless pae- 
ans from the creation poetry in Genesis to 
ink-fresh science text books. “The meaning 
of life is precisely the forms of order which 
it presents.” Moral meaning and moral order 
are quite as search-worthy as astronomical 
or atomic order-systems. 

The fifth, and perhaps most unusual, area 
in this thought provoking definition is ‘‘im- 
perfection” which Phenix uses in preference 
to the notion of “progress”, much as Tillich 
does. Recognition of imperfection in one’s 
self and in the world is not a frustration if one 
sees also a way to move through repentance 
toward a more perfect wholeness. This re- 
demptive process may progress via innumer- 
able stages of merely less grossly imperfect 
realizations, but universally there is the 
yearning for, and the consequent formulation 
of doctrines about, the kind of ultimate whol- 
ism which can only be symbolized by the 
word “God.” Such wholeness can not be 
achieved by trick exercises of self-delusion. 
However, Phenix is optimistic that from the 
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DEADLY SINS 


by Lance Webb 


The Seven Deadly Sins— 


*pride *anger * gluttony 


*envy *lust *dejection 
*avarice 


are today—and have always been— 
the mightiest foes of mankind! 

In Dr. Webb’s keen analysis SIN 
is depicted, not as a theological ab- 
straction or a historical conclusion, 
but as an inescapable reality every 
man and woman has to deal with 
every day. 

Taking the Seven Deadly Sins— 
originally classified by Gregory the 
Great—as the basis of all Man’s 
fears and frustrations, the author 
shows how they can be—and have 
been—overcome through the power 
of the Holy Spirit. Drawing upon 
Scripture, classical literature, and 
recent plays and novels, he portrays 
Man’s long struggle with SIN and 
throws much-needed light on its 
modern manifestations. He arms us 
with the knowledge that the wis- 
dom of Jesus’ plain teachings is the 
only weapon for victory over SIN. 
"A book for everyone interested in 
self-analysis through sin-analysis— 
a guide to better living for himself 
and others. $3 
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birth-pang-like agonies of consecrated schol- 
arship there may emerge new understandings 
which will enable mankind with God as a 
fellowship of “persons” to be building effec- 
tively in the long run toward the elusive goal 
of universal “community.”’ Meanwhile there 
are also available such poise, serenity, and 
““ntegration” (horrid word!) as will make 
us each one to be a healthy builder, a work- 
man unashamed. 

Perhaps the weakest part of the book is 
written when the author turns from analysis 
of psychological elements which characterize 
religious experience in general, to his ration- 
alization of the Christian message in the total 
religious milieu. Here he commits the not 
uncommon fallacy of arguing from the abun- 
dance and the dramatic vividness of the resur- 
rection testimony in the apostolic age to the 
conclusion that this was the exclusive testi- 
mony of the Christian movement. Such ar- 
gument overlooks the moral dynamic of the 
teaching ministry of Jesus. Important as 
the death and resurrection are in Christian 
lore, these aspects of Jesus’ total person and 
meaning have their significance precisely be- 
cause of the moral excellence of his teachings 
and of his pre-crucifixion life. 

This book is stimulating, pungent, closely 
reasoned. It will appeal chiefly to philosoph- 
ically inclined readers who are dissatisfied 
with easy-going acceptance of traditional 
symbolisms. It will irritate many. It will 
challenge and reward every serious reader 
who will follow the author’s thought proces- 
ses in a sincere effort to refine his own defini- 
tions of religion. 


Harris Davip ERICKSON 
Evansville College 


An Essay on Christian Philosophy. By 
Jacques Maritain. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1955. xi + 116 pages. 
$2.75. 


This is the first translation of a lecture de- 
livered at the University of Louvain in 1931, 
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and Maritain’s own comments on points 
raised in the wake of this lecture were pub- 
lished earlier under the title Science and Wis- 
dom. The theme is a hackneyed one: Is there 
such a thing as a Christian philosophy? 
Emile Bréhier says no, for “it is no more 
possible to speak of a Christian philosophy 
than of a Christian mathematics or physics.” 
Maurice Blondel says yes, but his attempt at 
constructing a Christian philosophy is criti- 
cized for lacking necessary distinctions with 
regard to the essence and method of philos- 
ophy as such, and results in a hybrid which 
Maritain rejects as unfit. 

Maritain’s principle of solution is to dis- 
tinguish between “the nature of philosophy, 
or what it is in itself, and the state in which 
it exists in real fact, historically, in the hu- 
man subject, and which pertains to its con- 
crete conditions of existence and exercise.” 
Now, the object of philosophy alone deter- 
mines its nature, and since there exists a 
whole class of realities accessible to the nat- 
ural resources of the human mind, philosophy 
is essentially a natural and rational form of 
knowledge, and as such independent of the 
Christian faith. If, however, we consider phi- 
losophy not in the abstract, but as the con- 
crete activity of philosophers exercising their 
minds, the picture changes ; for the Christian 
philosopher, because he is a Christian, is en- 
dowed with both a superior light and the rev- 
elation of objects which respectively sharpen 
and supplement his knowledge of the Uni- 
verse, and thus enable him to speculate un- 
erringly, while sticking stubbornly to the 
essential principles and methods of philos- 
ophy as an autonomous discipline. Maritain 
itemizes several aspects of the objective and 
subjective reconditioning of philosophical 
praxis through Christian faith, and, by way 
of corollary, defines the relationship of phi- 
losophy to apologetics and ethics. 

It should be observed that the express pur- 
pose of the thesis is to describe Christian 
philosophy in general, without reference to 
any particular school, although the demon- 
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stration moves, as could be expected, entirely 
along the lines of the Thomist synthesis, and 
relies for better and for worse on Aquinas’ 
basic intellectualism. The translator, Edward 
H. Flannery, has done his best, and it was 
thoughtful of him to present English readers 
with a glossary of the scholastic idioms which 
Maritain uses so lavishly. It was not always 
possible, however, to bring light and air into 
the long sentences of the French text, swarm- 
ing with in petto reflections, incidental and 
parenthetical clauses. Maritain’s habit of 
sourly criticizing the opinions of others while 
seldom giving them the benefit of direct quo- 
tations, is not going to make the whole debate 
more intelligible for unprepared readers. It 
sounds often as if the author were arguing 
with off-stage characters, unseen and virtu- 
ally unheard. The subtitle of the note on 
apologetics is misleading. It is not directly 
a “clarification of Mr. Blondel’s position,” 
but the reproduction of a thesis of Father 
Garrigou Lagrange. It “clarifies” Blondel’s 
theory only in the sense that it provides Mari- 
tain with arguments against Blondel. 


GeorceEs A. BARROIS 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


Secularism is the Will of God. By Horace 
M. Katien. New York: Twayne Pub- 
lishers, 1954. 233 pages. $4.00. 


Thirty-three years ago a book came out of 
Germany with the following opening sen- 
tence, “Der Liberalismus liegt in den letzten 
Ziigen. Er ist nur noch ein miides, geistiges 
Florettfechten. Morgen wird er versunken 
sein” (Max Jungnickel: Volk und Vater- 
land). Professor Kallen’s book is the type of 
“Liberalismus” which helps one to under- 
stand why it was that Nazism and Commu- 
nism have always seemed to level their most 
emphatic attacks against liberalism more 
than, say capitalism or democracy. It is a 
point of view against which all authoritarian 
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schemes are particularly hostile. But it must 
be noted that the dominant term in this book 
is Secularism rather than Liberalism. But 
either word is remarkably “spongy” and 
soaks up a whole complex of connotations. 
Many people will flinch at the title, since Pro- 
fessor Kallen goes on to call Secularism the 
“Will of God.” And some will flinch even 
more as they find, on reading the book, that 
the “God” whose will is expressed in the 
Secularism therein defined is not precisely 
the God of the readers’ fathers. 
“Secularism,” in this book, is given a uni- 
formly favorable connotation and exposition. 
One might well ask, therefore, how it differs 
(if it does) from the “Secularism”’ that critics 
from all sides say is a blight on modern civil- 
ization, or at least an ailment of the present 
age. Of course, the author understands this 
(vide Chapter 5). For him, the term “Sec- 
ularism” is a comprehensive rubric which in- 
cludes such points of view and concepts as 
toleration, democracy, freedom of religion, 
anti-authoritarianism, the political philos- 
ophy of the Declaration of Independence, the 
values inhering in the principle of the separa- 
tion of Church and State, the spirit exempli- 
fied by the four chaplains who went down 
with the troopship Dorchester in February 
1943 (see page 216 on this point), etc. More- 
over, according to our author, “Secularism, 
unlike Humanism, makes no choice between 
the whats of the world’s religions” (page 
214). He had said on an earlier page (echo- 
ing his great teacher, William James) that 
Secularism “offers itself as a moral equivalent 
for the war of the faiths” (page 12). Thus, 
there is too much rich variety of connotation 
for us to single out a particularly representa- 
tive statement that “sums up” the book. In 
fact it might well be argued that Professor 
Kallen makes “Secularism” mean too much. 
However, we may take note of the following: 
“Secularism takes for its business the rela- 
tions between faiths, not the creeds they as- 
sert. It is indeed a term of relation, which 
intends such an alteration of actual attitudes 
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of human beings towards their incommensur- 
abilities and differences as to bring them to 
a free union in common and commensurable 
works. The critical aspects of the Secularist 
idea are denoted by the words free and union. 
Secularism postulates an ethic of equal liberty 
and of union as collective guarantee of equal 
liberty. History records many but unlasting 
and small-grown instances of it” (page 215). 
This quotation may carry some intimation of 
the perennial difficulties which the values in- 
hering in Professor Kallen’s exposition of 
Secularism may expect to encounter as they 
are repeatedly opposed by the absolutisms 
and authoritarianisms which always try to 
gain “control” of and to be spokesmen for the 
“Will of God,” and more than that, to silence 
all critical questions and voices of dissent. 

If our author’s interpretation of “God” 
seems too pragmatic, with a correspondingly 
tenuous and muted concept of Revelation, 
yet there is great richness in his understand- 
ing of God’s “Will.” 

W. Gorpon Ross 
Berea College 


The Social Self. By PAut E. Pruetze. New 
York: Bookman Associates, 1954. 366 
pages and Bibliography. 

This book illustrates how certain key con- 
cepts concerning a central problem may be 
nurtured and developed on the basis of di- 
vergent presuppositions. George H. Mead, 
operating out of a naturalistic processive view 
of reality with what may broadly be called 
“the scientific method,” arrived at a contex- 
tual, social, or dialogical conception of the 
human self. Martin Buber, deeply influenced 
by Kantian, post-Kantian, and Chassidic 
forces bordering on mysticism on the one 
hand and on the other a strong communal 
sense, also emerges with a dialogical inter- 
pretation of the self. Before Dr. Pfuetze con- 
cludes his study, the differences between 
these two men are clearly spelled out and 


evaluated, but the remarkable similarities be- 
tween them remain impressive. For both, 
man becomes a person only in relation with 
others. 

Dr. Pfuetze has stated the views of these 
two men with thoroughness. He has com- 
pared and evaluated them, each in the light 
of the other. He has concluded with a gen- 
eral essay on the validity of the whole con- 
cept of the “‘social self” and its relevance to 


philosophical anthropology. A final outline J 


of the principal conclusions of the study 
leaves the reader in no doubt as to the road 
he has travelled and what he should have 
learned. However, from the standpoint of 
style and readability, it is unfortunate that 
the author has preserved so much of the doc- 
toral dissertation style. Repetitions of refer- 
ences (e.g., see p. 111, footnote 146 and p. 
115, footnote 251), and the weighty pedantry 
of footnotes, in which often excellent critical 
comments are found that could well have been 
incorporated in the text, seem the inevitable 
form of the dissertation. More than once in 
the text itself the reader discovers himself 
virtually repeating material he has already 
covered in a slightly different context. 
Nevertheless, this is a genuinely first class 
contribution to the field of philosophical an- 
thropology. There is a scrupulous fairness 
in Pfuetze’s treatment of Mead, although it 
is soon clear that the author is more sympa- 
thetic with Buber. He draws out of the rela- 
tively unsystematic writings of Mead and the 
occasionally cryptic statements of Buber the 
core of their positions. There is clarity of 
analysis throughout, and the reader feels that 
he is in the presence of a thinker with a high 
degree of insight and interpretative ability. 
It is pointless to survey the essential argu- 
ments of the book, but a few representative 
conclusions may suggest its range. Pfuetze 
finds both Mead and Buber ambiguous as to 
their metaphysical orientations, but he leans 
to the latter’s views because Buber refuses 
to narrow the concept of the “social” to 
purely intrahuman relations and makes place 
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for a world view called “social” which in- 
cludes nature, man, and deity. Buber’s per- 
sonalism and theocentricism also appeal to 
Pfuetze as affording a richer and more ade- 
quate analysis of the human situation than 
does Mead’s more truncated outlook. In both 
men the author finds the central truth that 
the self emerges with society, in the dialogue 
of self with self. “Speech, dialogue, is the 
chief mechanism constitutive of selfhood” 
(p. 350). Mead is criticized for his failure 
to take seriously the logical and existential 
need for a personal enduring entity, a default 
which Buber makes good in his position. 
Similarly, on ethical grounds Buber’s posi- 
tion is preferred by the author because it al- 
lows for judgment and forgiveness in rela- 
tion to a transcendent ground, an alternative 
ior which Mead finds no room. 

What Pfuetze does not fully clarify is the 
question as to whether Buber’s subjectivism, 
represented in his famous I-Thou relation, 
does not basically distort the knowledge sit- 
uation. Men live in a world of I-It relations, 
itis said, but “they may transform it through 
love and social imagination into a Thou- 
world” (p. 143). But why should they? Is 
there some moral or metaphysical obligation 
todo so? Is I-Thou a “better” relation than 
l-It? If so, why? Can we personalize the 
entire universe without playing fast and loose 
with the obviously “impersonal” aspects of 
it? According to the author it is a “tragic 
fact” that man cannot endure in the atmos- 
phere of I-Thou. In fact, man is “even duty 
bound to leave it again and again” (p. 149). 
Why is this “tragic” ?—or are we overwork- 
ing the term “tragic”! If man must move 
back and forth between the two realms of ex- 
perience, does this not mean that God wills 
man to know Him and His world in both 
perspectives? In any case, to this reviewer, 
Dr. Pfuetze seems premature in his conclu- 
sion that, “the old subject-object orientation 
of experience is retired in favor of a subject- 
subject situation in which I find myself con- 
fronted with what claims to be another center 
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of experience—a being in the knowing of 
whom I myself am known” (p. 318). We do 
not escape the subject-object relation by call- 
ing the object a subject. Nor are we entitled 
to extend the subject-subject relation to cover 
virtually all aspects of reality. Pfuetze cor- 
rectly senses the difficulties resident in Bu- 
ber’s personalism when he points out that the 
ethical implications of Buber’s position are 
more nearly relevant to primary groups, small 
communities and sects than to the massive 
structures of modern technological culture. 

The book grasps firmly a central issue in 
man’s understanding of himself and illumi- 
nates it with precise and balanced analysis. 
The result is a major step forward in an area 
in which social psychology, theology and phi- 
losophy meet to attempt an answer to the 
mystery of man himself. The book deserves 
a ready reception among those working in 
these fields and will probably receive it. Dr. 
Pfuetze has demonstrated his fine gifts of 
comprehension and insight in an impressive 
fashion. 

CiypE A. HoLsrooxk 
Oberlin College 


THE NATURE OF HISTORY 


Early Christian Interpretations of History. 
By R: L. P. Mirsurn. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1954. 192 pp. notes & 
index. $3.00. 


Professor Milburn is a Fellow and the 
Chaplain of Worcester College, Oxford. The 
contents of this volume comprised the Bamp- 
ton Lectures, eight Divinity Lecture Sermons: 
of an apologetic nature, for 1952. It is es- 
sentially an inquiry into the nature of history. 

Although Origen and Eusebius receive full! 
chapter treatment, and Clement of Rome, 
Justin, Irenaeus, Augustine, Orosius, and 
Salvian are treated in other chapters, it is a 
study more of types than of persons. Among 
the types considered are apologetic, allegory, 
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chronicle, judgmental, and apocryphal his- 
tory. The most remarkable portion of these 
four chapters is the spirited defense of Euse- 
bius. A few paragraphs on the preparation 
of the Bishop of Caesarea lead to this com- 
ment on his fitness to produce the Ecclesiasti- 
cal History. Eusebius’ talent was thus 
moulded in the direction of critical and pains- 
taking yet generous and practical learning, 
and his natural inclinations appear to have 
been in sympathy with this approach to 
things” (56). A few pages later, admitting 
a fault or two that might be due to “human 
failings of carelessness or fatigue” he sum- 
marily dismisses those who think less of Eu- 
sebius, saying, “Such faults, which have in 
recent years suffered persistent and some- 
what pettifogging criticism, may be regarded 
as venial enough, the most serious defect in 
the Ecclesiastical History being a certain lack 
of easy continuity, caused, in particular, by 
the way in which biographies are interrupted” 
(63). Again he states, “The reliability of 
Eusebius is demonstrated wherever his work 
can be checked” (64). 

The best of the eight chapters is a discus- 
sion of the treatment of history in early Chris- 
tian art. It summarizes well the various types 
of work found in the first five centuries, and 
it concludes with a fine treatment of the 
pseudo-portraits of Christ. 

The style of the work is disconcerting. In 
the first twenty pages there were over ninety 
references including quotations from such 
well known men as Cicero and Lord Chester- 
field, and such obscure figures as Sempronius 
Asellio and Sir John Seeley. It is not certain 
that everyone interested in early Christian 
history will be able to identify Sir John as 
professor of modern history at Cambridge 
from 1869-1895. In the eighteen pages of the 
last chapter he cites thirty-six quotations. 
Were it not for Professor Milburn’s splendid 
reputation as a scholar, or were this the work 
of a novice in a circle of scholars, the suspi- 
cion of “name dropping” could not be 
downed. 
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Most curious is a thirty page appendix 
entitled, “The Historical Background of the 
Doctrine of the Assumption.” This is a splen- 
did essay of monographic quality. Why it 
should appear here is inexplicable apart from 
the coincidence of dates. November 1, 1950 
the Assumption of the B.V.M. was declared 
dogma by Rome. Probably in 1951 Professor 
Milburn was at work on these lectures as 
well as sharing Anglican concern over this 
further “defection” of Rome from the true 
faith and doctrine. Though unnecessary it 
adds another reason for having this book in 
one’s library. 

The publishers are to be commended for 
their accuracy in a volume with over 600 
notes, and for the readability they have main- 
tained with their format and typography. 


JOHN FREDERICK OLSON 


Syracuse University 


CHURCH HISTORY 


Alexandrian Christianity: Selected Transla- 
tions of Clement and Origen. Edited and 
translated by HENRY CuHapwicx and J. E. 
L. Outton. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1954. 475 pages. $5.00. 


Nature and Grace: Selections from the 
Summa Theolgica of Thomas Aquinas. 
Edited and translated by A. M. Farr- 
WEATHER. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1954. 386 pages. $5.00. 


It is a happy coincidence that Volumes 
II and XI of the Library of Christian Clas- 
sics came from the press at the same time. 
For both volumes deal with the problem of 
faith and reason—specifically, in each in- 
stance, with the reconciliation of Greek phi- 
losophy to the Christian faith. It would be 
unjust, however, to regard any of these three 
men as mere academics struggling with an 
intellectual problem. The flame of devotion 
is evident throughout the selections reprinted 
in both volumes, and some of the selections 


Two new volumes in 
THE LIBRARY OF 
CHRISTIAN CLASSICS 


Vol. Vil. AUGUSTINE: Confessions and Enchiridion 
Edited by ALBert C. OuTLeR. Two works in which the 
reader can find all of Augustine’s essential themes and 
can sample the characteristic flavor of his thought. a 
$5. 

Vol. Vill. AUGUSTINE: Later Works 

Edited by Joun Burnasy. Examples of Augustine’s finest 
works as a theologian and as preacher of Charity—On the 
Trinity, On the Spirit and the Letter, and Homilies on 
St. John’s Epistle. $5.00 


MF These two volumes, together with Vol. VI (Auc- 
ustinE; Earlier Writings), bring together thirteen of 
the most important works of Augustine. Send for 
complete list of the Lisrary oF Curistian Crassics. 


new books 
of Bible 
Scholarship 


Wales 


THE UNITY OF THE BIBLE 
By H. H. Row ey. Reveals the 
dynamic unity that lies within 
the diversity of form and mes- 
sage in Biblical content. 
Coming in Fall, $3.50 


PROPHETIC REALISM 

AND THE GOSPEL: 

A Preface to Biblical Theology 
By Joun Wick Bowman. How 
to interpret the Old and New 
Testaments in terms of “pro- 
phetic realism” or revelational 
theology. $4.75 


At all bookstores, THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Philadelphia 7 
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lend themselves quite as readily to devotional 
purposes as to theological study. Clement of 
Alexandria is represented in the first volume 
by two selections from his “Miscellanies”— 
the one “On Marriage” and the other “On 
Spiritual Perfection.” Origen is represented 
by his treatise “On Prayer,” his “Exhorta- 
tion to Martyrdom,” and his “Dialogue with 
Heraclides.” The selections in the second 
volume from Thomas Aquinas deal with the 
doctrines of God, Sin, Grace, and the Theo- 
logical Virtues. As has been true of most of 
the previously published volumes in this se- 
ries, the selections are presented in fresh 
translations. 
S. Hupson 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School 


The Doctrine of the Church in Anglican The- 
ology, 1547-1603. By H. F. WoopHousE, 
D. D. Published for the Church Historical 
Society. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1954. viii + 223 pages. $4.25. 


The Western Church in the 16th century 
was turmoiled by the shattering of its unity 
under the Pope; in our own time it is stirred 
by the possibility of transcending some of the 
ecclesiastical barriers which have risen since 
that time. It is natural then, that in both 
ages of stress, men should think earnestly 
about the nature of the Church, and that a 
book about the results won in the former pe- 
riod should be interesting in our own. Dr. 
Woodhouse, Principal of the Anglican The- 
ological College in Vancouver, B. C., has 
somewhat reduced for this publication the 
dissertation he presented for the Doctorate 
at the University of Dublin. He does not 
need to labor to establish its contemporary 
relevance, for it rises up of itself from his 
exposition. 

The writers whose ideas he presents 
wrought during the second half of the 16th 
century, that is, during the reigns of Edward 
VI, Mary and Elizabeth—a formative period 


in Anglican theology. Chief among these 
writers were Cranmer, Jewell, Whitgift, Ban- 
croft, Morton and Field. They addressed 
themselves, as do those interested in the ecu- 
menical movement today, to such questions 
as: Is the Church visible or invisible? Can 
we legitimately say the Church is one, when 
we see it so divided? What are the marks of 
a true Church? Of most interest perhaps, 
to Anglicans and non-Anglicans alike, are 
the results won in wrestling with the ques- 
tions of the relation of the episcopate to the 
true Church and the cognate question of 
apostolic succession. 

Dr. Woodhouse finds enough agreement 
among his writers to arrive at the following 
formula (p. 95): “Nowhere is there an ex- 
clusive claim made for the episcopacy, nor 
is it stated that the validity of sacraments de- 
pends upon episcopal succession.” Yet they 
would, on the whole, agree with Field’s state- 
ment (p. 99) that “regularly [Woodhouse 
stresses this word] no number of Presbyters 
imposing hands can make a minister without 
the bishop.” 

Too little attention is paid in the exposition 
itself to establishing the connection between 
the doctrinal formulations and the stirring 
events in the midst of which, and under the 
influence of which, they were wrought out; 
though this is rectified somewhat beginning 
with chapter IX, the reader of the first eight 
gets the impression of moving too much in 
a vacuum. 

But this is a valuable study. The author 
fully establishes his case that to overlook all 
Anglican writers before the Caroline divines 
when seeking a statement of the Anglican 
doctrine of the Church is quite unwarranted. 
Here, amidst the hurrying changes of the 16th 
century, were men who thought so seriously 
and wrote so earnestly about the subject that 
they cannot, in any full treatment of the sub- 
ject, be left out of account (p. 185f). 


RicHARD M, CAMERON 
Boston University School of Theology 
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THEOLOGY 


Toward a Theology of Evangelism. By JUL- 
1AN N. Hartr. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1955. 123 pages. $2.00. 


This penetrating book relates the church’s 
evangelical mission to the fundamental im- 
plications of the Christian message. Evan- 
gelism roots in the faith that God the Father 
Almighty has acted concretely in history, 
through Jesus Christ, to establish a commu- 
nity, a “kingdom,” whose members partici- 
pate in the redemptive process carried for- 
ward by the Holy Spirit. The gospel must 
be proclaimed amid the actualities of the hu- 
man situation, including creation, guilt, and 
redemption. 

The church is involved in a civilization 
which stands under divine judgment. Never- 
theless, it is called to proclaim the divine com- 
munity of love and its revolutionary possi- 
bilities. Salvation implies “radical, essential, 
and ultimate change” in man’s whole exist- 
ence. Both individual regeneration and world 
revolution must be sought. However, God’s 
revolution, “the Now of salvation,” does not 
aim to substitute one social structure for an- 
other, but radically attacks the irrationality, 
inequity, and rigidity of all social structures. 
The church should move men to soften the 
inflexibilities of the civil order and make it 
more rational and humane. While propheti- 
cally making plain that no permanent solution 
to our problems can be prescribed, the church 
offers men as they work the solid footing of 
the divine community, made real in history 
by divine grace. 

“Poised over us” is the Actuality of the 
kingdom which “draws us on toward the 
End,” the culmination and ultimate transfig- 
uration of our life and world. But Christians 
have a life to share now, because of God’s 
iree sharing of himself in Jesus Christ. 

The church is “the fellowship of those who 
honor Christ as Lord and are sustained in a 
new being by the Holy Spirit.” However, its 
life is complicated by the sinfulness of its 
members and its involvement in culture. 
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Thus it easily becomes an institution compet- 
ing for position and seeking its own aggran- 
dizement. Evangelism then may be little 
more than a program for obtaining new mem- 
bers, impaired by the popular desire for cal- 
culable returns and “a product sure to go 
over,” and utilizing the shallow promotional 
methods which speak glibly of “selling” the 
gospel. Such methods compromise both the 
gospel and the essential freedom and integ- 
rity of persons. 

God is portrayed as both the Transcendent 
and the Revealer. On the one hand, so “for- 
midably mysterious” is the world that God 
is “utterly beyond our normal notions of good 
and evil,” crushing them on occasion as a 
ten-ton truck crushes a child’s toy. “What 
are justice and injustice in God’s sight? He 
gives men and streptococci alike a full lease 
on life, favoring neither. Both Hitler and 
Jesus go down to defeat at the hands of their 
enemies. On the other hand, God reveals 
himself as Father and Redeemer, the giver 
of life who loves the world and freely bestows 
new being on his creatures. The church pro- 
claims God the Revealer. But he and God 
the Transcendent are one. 

Can these conceptions really be reconciled ? 
Do they not rather suggest a fundamental 
dualism? We must recognize, with Dr. 
Hartt, how easily our selfish finite notions 
become falsely identified with the holy pur- 
poses of God. Yet surely this does not re- 
quire the dismissal of our highest ethical 
judgments as affording‘no clues whatever to 
the divine character. The eighth century 
prophets were true channels of divine rev- 
elation, but the justice they proclaimed as the 
demand of God concerned familiar moral dis- 
tinctions and ordinary human relations. 

The book is a stirring challenge to all com- 
placency and a summons to clear and vigor- 
ous thinking. It should do much to give to 
contemporary evangelism the deeper dimen- 
sion which it urgently needs. 


S. SCHILLING 
Boston University School of Theology 
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Faith Active In Love. By GrorcE W. Fo- 
RELL. New York: The American Press, 
1954. 189 pages. $3.75. 


This attempt to get at the principles under- 
lying Martin Luther’s social ethics is a fine 
contribution from a thoroughly trained 
scholar. He faces frankly the controversial 
personality of Luther and the problems stem- 
ming therefrom. He rejects the commonly 
accepted belief that capitalism, nationalism, 
and individualism were “sanctioned” by Lu- 
ther. Certainly they were not products of the 
Reformation. He finds that interpreters of 
Luther have relied too heavily upon second- 
ary materials, especially the works of 
Troeltsch and Denifle. Of the former he 
writes, “However, it is easily shown that 
Troeltsch, the German university professor, 
approached the subject with a preconceived 
notion around which history was to be ar- 
ranged” (51). 

Luther is described as an “existentialist” 
not so much interested in “system” as in ac- 
tual life. His paradoxes are products of ex- 
perience, not intellectual obscurantism. His 
evaluations were “functional” and not “‘once- 
for-all” static judgments. “Only faith could 
guarantee ethical action” (79). The basic 
principle arose not from philosophy, but from 
the Word of God. “Luther insisted that a liv- 
ing faith expresses itself in works of love” 
(87). Faith active in love is distinguished 
from the Roman Catholic fides caritate for- 
mata inasmuch as “human love does not and 
cannot form faith” (89). God has all of the 
initiative. As a child of God the Christian is 
an instrument through which divine love is 
mediated. Love is the implement of faith. 
This love is diametrically opposed to all ac- 
quisitive human desire. It is a love that does 
not consider self-interest. 

Luther accepted the “natural orders” of 
society as suitable emergency arrangements 
until the Lord comes. He understood them to 
be a divine creation, but not immutable. They 
were reasonable, but infected with sin. The 
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Christian alone rightly understands the “nat- 
ural orders.” He permeates the natural or- 
der with love, but the Gospel does not become 
a new law for society, because the Gospel de- 
mands a voluntary response from man. 

The social conservativism characteristic of 
much of Luther is a product of his escha- 
tology. He was certain that the kingdoms of 
this world were already tottering in his day 
and that the Kingdom of God was at hand. 
“Luther was convinced that mankind had ar- 
rived at the very end of its last period,” writes 
Dr. Forell (158). Hence the Christian will 
not expect that the problems that ultimately 
concern him will be solved by a reorganiza- 
tion of the social order. 

There seem to be two matters which the au- 
thor has not handied adequately. First, Lu- 
ther regarded salvation as a “going on to per- 


fection.” He wrote, and the same man % 


is spiritual and carnal, righteous and sinful, 
good and evil” (82). How can a faith in- 
fected with sin be assuredly active in love 
alone, and not also in hate? Does not the am- 
biguity of man indicate an ambiguity trans- 
ferred to God’s workmanship in using such a 
faulty instrument for mediating love to other 
men? Certainly man’s sinful pretensions 
might cause him to regard as divine justice 
the epitome of human injustice. And sec- 
ondly, doesn’t a misconceived eschatology 
vitiate the meaningfulness of a social ethic 
which must be active in an on-going historical 
process? One can guard against equating a 
social program with the kingdom of God 
without erroneously discarding the meaning- 
fulness of the social program on the basis of a 
false eschatology. After all, if we are to enlist 
the support of strong men in the causes of 
justice and righteousness it will not do to tell 
them that they are ultimately wasting their 
time. 

This is an interesting and vital book for 
those who are interested in the Reformation 
and social ethics. About two-thirds of the 
volume consists of notes. Dr. Forell has 
allowed Luther to speak for himself. On a 
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few pages there are only two lines of text. 
However, the notes are terrifically important 
and interesting—almost more so than the 
text, and the arrangement is the best possible. 
Nine pages of bibliography add to the worth 
of the volume, but it sorely needs an index. It 
is to be hoped that Dr. Forell will continue to 
give us his fresh insights into Luther as he 
has done here and in a volume on Luther’s 
doctrine of the Church. 


JoHN FREDERICK OLSON 
Syracuse University 


CAMPUS RELIGION 


The American College Chaplaincy. By Sry- 
mour A. SmitH. New York: Association 
Press, 1954, x + 176 pages. $3.75. 


It was a long, long time ago—four or five 
years >—probably on the fag end of a fagged 
week, that I heaved a weary sigh and decided 
that I might as well get around to filling out 
that questionnaire sent me by Seymour A. 


Smith sometime long ago—before he wrote 
me about it. (Wouldn’t it be heavenly, I 
thought, if universities would run out of grad- 
uate students with unfulfilled questionnaires, 
for just one semester ?) 

I hope I did my best by it. I am sure that I 
did try to. But now that book which grew out 
of that questionnaire, and 405 others, comes 
tome to review, I am not so sure that I really 
did it justice. For in the only extended refer- 
ence to that institution of which I am chap- 
lain (one sentence on page 32) it is errone- 
ously stated that the office of dean of the 
chapel came in with the reorganization of all 
campus religious services on a voluntary 
basis. Actually our religious voluntarism is 
perhaps three times the age of the office I 
occupy. 

The author of the book is not to blame. He 
only reported what I apparently wrote him. 
And so to a dominant bug-under-the-micro- 
‘cope feeling, as I read the book, is added the 
guilty consciousness of having moved while 
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being photographed. Mea culpa—for at least 
259% of any error in the book. But it does 
raise a question about the validity of the ques- 
tionnaire-statistical method which is the foun- 
dation of this study of the chaplaincy. How 
much else that was inaccurate or casual guess- 
timate did I put down on that far-off day? 
Was I the only sinner, or were the other 405 
equally sinning? Does the sum of all our 
errors compound the error of each mistake or 
cancel it out in the end? 

To this extent, and perhaps because I 
loathe statistics anyway, I find myself less 
than enamoured of those large parts of the 
book that are built around tabular calcula- 
tions. I am not sure how much interested I 
am in what statistics prove about the chap- 
laincy, e.g. that 42% of women’s colleges have 
chaplains, compared to 63% of men’s col- 
leges. And in general, what do they prove— 
superficial and fuzzy trends and proportions, 
which must be carefully hedged and qualified 
by the statistician ? 

I further sense an outsider’s, not an in- 
sider’s viewpoint, even though the author 
visited several campuses personally. What 
we have is a surface view, not a depth en- 
counter ; an aerophoto, not a close-up portrait. 
No doubt this is the result of looking at cam- 
pus religion through a statistical telescope. 

There is one further criticism before the 
good wine of praise is passed out at the end 
of the feast. The book seems excessively 
priced at $3.75 for 176 small pages. 

On the other side let it be said that the au- 
thor humbly and honestly acknowledges the 
limitations of his method, even if he cannot 
overcome them, and handles statistics with 
admirable restraint and relatively painless 
precision. Within these limitations he has 
written an interesting book. He raises some 
questions as guides for needed self-analysis 
on the part of chaplains, e.g., religious provi- 
sion for minority groups on small campuses, 
maintenance of denominational relationships, 
stimulation of small informal groups, crea- 
tiveness of chaplain teaching, ministry to the 
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faculty, aloofness from churches and com- 
munity, etc. And I would agree with the 
most of his analysis in the final, and to me 
most interesting, chapter, in which he points 
up the strengths and weaknesses, the tri- 
umphs and temptations of the chaplaincy. 

This book is not a definitive first-hand por- 
trait of the college chaplaincy but it is a “‘rea- 
sonably based initial survey” which will be 
useful to chaplains and of value to other 
writers on the subject. 

WInsTON L. KING 
Grinnell College 


DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE 


Rediscovering Prayer. By JoHN L. CASTEEL. 
New York: Association Press, 1955. x +- 
242 pages. $3.50. 


Professor Casteel’s book is the most help- 
ful guide to prayer to appear in many a day. 
How do we make adoration meaningful ? (cf. 
32ff.) How do we purge the soul of its evil 
moods by confession? (72ff.). Out of what 
soil does the prayer of thanksgiving grow 
most spontaneously ? (cf. 88ff., and especially 
the memorable interpretation of the Prayer of 
General Thanksgiving from the Prayer Book, 
90ff.) Along what specific line shall we direct 
our petitions and intercessions? (114ff.) 
How shall we use the half-hour devotional 
period most profitably (131ff.), and what de- 
votional literature is best? (183ff.) How 
does the praying person combat such foes as 
lack of time, distraction, the sense of unreality 
or “dryness?” These queries receive uncom- 
monly serviceable answers from one who is 
not only familiar with the rich historical herit- 
age of prayer but who shows on every page 
that he knows the life of communion himself 
from within. 

Not the least of the book’s merits is the fine 
proportion it preserves between the several 
types of devotion, the insistence that prayer 
must be both speaking and listening (cf. Ch. 
VII), and the luminous discussion of the al- 
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ternating ingathering and outgoing actions of 
prayer (ch. Chs. VIII, IX), as organic to 
each other as the systole and the diastole of 
the heart. 

If the book has a defect it is its theological 
orientation. Professor Casteel feels he must 
ground his advices on prayer in the contem- 
porary thought-fashion, which lays great 
weight on the Otherness of God, the “crea- 
turely finitude” of men, with egocentricity or 
pride as the basal sin. But it is very hard— 
and in my judgment gratuitous—to graft 
prayer, which both presupposes metaphysical 
kinship and strives for a spiritual oneness 
between God and man, on a theological dual- 
ism. While the author draws heavily on the 
Bible, he seems to have missed the fact that 
Jesus describes the prayer-relation as be- 
tween Father and children. Jesus’ unsophis- 
ticated theism meets our speculative as well 
as our inspirational needs. How much incen- 
tive to prayer is there in brooding over one’s 
“creatureliness,” a status we share with the 
louse and the viper? How meager is com- 
munion with a frosty Cosmic Creator or a Fi- 
nal Judge, compared to the intimacies invited 
by One who is the Parent of our spirits! 

Theology aside, any reader desiring a 
treatment of prayer that is at once clear, prac- 
tical, and reverent has found his book. 


FRANCIS GERALD ENSLEY 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Man’s Quest for God. Studies in Prayer and 
Symbolism. By ABRAHAM JosHuA HE- 


SCHEL. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1954. xiv + 151 pages. $3.00. 


This book is comprised essentially of three 
parts, dealing in turn with prayer, symbolism, 
and a sermon. The last has little relevance 
to the rest of the book. The section on sym- 
bolism seems to proceed on the assumption 
that symbols and images are synonymous. 
Having set up the straw man that an image or 
symbol is a substitute for the real thing, he 


THE 


CHRISTIAN FAITH 


SERIES 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR, Consulting Editor 


The intelligent man’s re-introduction to the Christian religion. 
Solid, provocative works by creative theologians who chal- 
lenge modern thinking . . . illuminating the Way of the Cross 
rather than the Road to Success. 


These volumes, although containing much new insight, are 
also planned to appeal to readers whose religious training 
ended in Sunday School and who are in need of guidance 
during the current “boom in faith.” 


Comments The Christian Century: “It is high time that the 
newer theological currents found expression in nontechnical 
language which the educated layman, in and outside the 
churches, can understand. At the same time, this needs to be 
done without watering down content or oversimplifying issues. 
The present series is an attempt to be popular in the best sense 
of the world . . . Laudable indeed.” 


THE RENEWAL OF MAN 


by Alexander Miller A Twentieth Century essay on justifica- 
tion by faith. 2.95 


MAN’S KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 


by William Wolf God's revelation of Himself in history and 
its meaning for contemporary man. $2.95 


DOING THE TRUTH 


by James A. Pike A fresh analysis of Christian ethics with 
special attention to the dynamic for goodness found in the 
relationship between man and God. $2.95 


HARDNESS OF HEART 


by E. La B. Cherbonnier A new interpretation of the doctrine 
of sin, not as inherited taint, nor breaking of rules, but as 
the worship of contemporary idols. Ready in June. $2.95 


THE STRANGENESS OF THE CHURCH 


by Daniel T. Jenkins A fresh understanding of the church 
and a plan for its future. Ready in July. $2.95 


At-all booksellers, or direct from DOUBLEDAY & CO., INC., Dept. CF, Garden City, N. Y. 
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struggles hard to demolish it. One finds diffi- 
culty in accepting his statement, “Symbols 
are esthetic objects: either things to be looked 
at that please the senses and demand nothing 
in return, or ideas that offer enjoyment with- 
out involving us in ultimate commitments” 
(p. 143). Yet we shall agree wholeheartedly 
with his position that “Symbols without faith 
are unnecessary baggage” (p. 144). He 
would repoint itti to otti (following Abodah 
Zarah, 43b) in Exodus 20:20 so as to trans- 
late it “You shall not make My symbol. . . .” 

The significant contribution of this book is 
the insights that the author brings concerning 
the nature and function of prayer. He de- 
votes 114 of the book’s 151 pages to a series of 
meditations or essays on prayer. These brief 
essays are gathered under four headings : The 
Inner World; The Person and the Word; 
Spontaneity Is the Goal; and Continuity Is 
the Way. He gives much attention to what 
happens in the life of the individual as he 
prays, yet he insists that “the Jew does not 
stand alone before God; it is as a member of 
the community that he stands before God” 
(p. 45). It is from the community that man 
learned to pray, but he is confronted with the 
danger of the habit of “praying by proxy” 
(p. 50). 

Prayer makes great demands upon the in- 
dividual. “We shift the center of living from 
self-consciousness to self-surrender” (p. 7). 
Prayer is not a substitute for sacrifice, but is 
itself sacrifice (p. 71). “The privilege of 
praying is man’s greatest distinction” (p. 18). 
Prayer is arrival at the border (p. 6) and is an 
attempt on the part of man to divine God’s 
will, not His command (p. 10). Prayer and 
worship bring man to an inner agreement 
with God (p. 18). 

The writer tells of his own spiritual and in- 
tellectual struggles. Answers that he did not 
find through philosophy have been made in- 
creasingly clear through his prayer life. He 
would disagree with limitations imposed by 
epistemology (p. 95). The big problem for 
him was not how to be good, but how to be 
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holy. He derived much knowledge from his 
studies in theology, but through the duty of 
worship and prayer he sensed spiritual truths, 

Because of his own ability to turn an apt 
phrase, Professor Heschel delights in quota- 
tions from rabbinical literature. He quotes 
with apparent approval the notations that a 
reversal of the consonants of the name of the 
first letter of the Hebrew alphabet “aleph” 
produce the word “pele” wonder ; that a simi- 
lar treatment of the word for custom “min- 
hag” produces “gehinnom” hell. These are 
curiosities of language, but scarcely proofs of 
the dangers of images and ceremonies. One 
feels at times that the writer’s love for the 
twist of a phrase is more important than the 
logic of an idea. The book is, nevertheless, 
rich in thought, challenging in its concepts of 
prayer, and clothed in beauty of expression. 
It will make rewarding reading for Jews and 
Christians alike. 


WALTER G. WILLIAMS 
The lliff School of Theology 


Life Together. By Dietr1icH BONHOEFFER. 
Translated and with an introduction by 
Joun W. Doserstern. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1954. 122 pages. $1.75. 


Temptation. By Dietrich BONHOEFFER. 
Translated by KATHLEEN DOWNHAM. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1955. 47 pages. $1.25. 


Ten years ago this Easter time the author 
of these unusually stimulating books was 
hanged at the Flossenburg concentration 
camp by special order of Heinrich Himmler. 
As a heritage he left these vital Christian 
writings—both were written before his im- 
prisonment—their mark of a brilliant theo- 
logical scholar headed for a notable career, 
and the memory of a martyr of heroic Chris- 
tian spirit. Three years after winning his 
doctorate he was admitted, at the age of 24, to 
the theological faculty in Berlin. His books, 
as his life, reflect him as “a witness who saw 
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the way of discipleship and walked it to the 
end” (L.T., p. 13). To study this message 
about the victory won even as its writer lost 
his life can become a moving spiritual experi- 
ence, 

Twenty years ago some German clergymen 
of the Confessing Church, as distinguished 
from that of the Deutsche Christen, organized 
a seminar for a brief course together, and two 
years later under Dr. Bonhoeffer’s lead held 
a week’s reunion. Temptation is the manu- 
script which survived the leader’s opening of 
each day with a Bible study. It began with a 
study of “Lead us not into temptation” fol- 
lowed in order by that of The Two Tempta- 
tions: Adam and Christ, The Temptation of 
Christ in his people, including The Three Au- 
thors of Temptation: the Devil, Lust, and 
even God himself. Finally, a study of Con- 
crete Temptations and Their Conquest, those 
of both the flesh and the spirit. He notes that 
the best of us, even the best in us, is tempted, 
and concludes, ““No temptation is more ter- 
tible than to be without temptation” (p. 44). 

Sixteen years ago when Life Together first 
appeared as Gemeinsames Leben, it grew out 
of an experience with Christian Community 
under Nazism and so had a higher relevance 
than at some points for us today. But here its 
major emphases are in fresh and pointed ex- 
positions of Scripture as valid now as then. 
The Christian doesn’t always live among 
other Christians merely. The value of Com- 
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munity rises when they, as did Jesus, have to 
live among enemies (p. 17f.). Such together- 
ness, tho often under-rated, many now see to 
be the “roses and lilies” of the Christian life 
(p. 20f.). The way of Jesus is not to be en- 
tirely identified with togetherness, the gemein- 
sames, important as that is, nor either with 
solitude, a la Whitehead’s famous phrase. 
The day of the Christian is both one with 
“Others,” and may be a “Day Alone.” “The 
day together will be unfruitful without the 
day alone” (p. 78). Here are reviewed the 
virtues of speech and silence—there is a time 
for both—and briefly shown here are the 
treasures of family and also of private devo- 
tion. 

The chapter on Ministry deals with the 
Dienst or service of all Christians, whether 
lay or clergy. Among other emphases it is the 
ministry of holding one’s tongue, of meek- 
ness, of listening, as well as of authority. Fi- 
nally, he discusses Confession, its need and its 
danger to both confessant and confessor, and 
Communion. 

This is an unusual book about a Christian 
spirit at work in an evil world, and it will be 
highly rewarding to any who ti ~ to digest it. 
Its few pages carry far more insight into the 
Christian’s need and life than has any best 
seller known to this reviewer. 


IRWIN Ross BEILER 
Allegheny College, Emeritus 
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Book Notices 


THE BIBLE 


Do You Understand the Bible? By J. Carrer 
Swarm. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1954. 173 pages. $2.50. 


The author of the book under review, J. Carter 
Swaim, after an extensive career in the pastorate 
and in seminary and university teaching, is now 
Executive Director of the Department of English 
Bible of the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. The present volume is a sequel 
to his earlier and well-received Right and Wrong 
Ways to Use the Bible. It underscores and expands 
the “right ways.” 

The author believes that difficulties in understand- 
ing the Bible lie largely in the fact that prophet and 
apostle spoke to people whose customs of thought 
and life differed from our own. He insists that we 
must take account of these differences if we are to 
grasp the Bible message. 

In the first half of the book Dr. Swaim deals with 
several of the ways in which the thought forms and 
presuppositions of the Bible differ from ours. The 
Bible writer has a logic which abounds in paradox 
and analogy and which readily indulges in argwmen- 
tum ad hominem and non sequitur. He thinks con- 
stantly in terms of both human and divine factors and 
intermingles the two in his account of events. He 
makes no distinction between the world of nature 
and the world of the spirit. He looks upon truth as 
something not so much to be believed as to be acted 
upon. He recognizes the Unseen Ally in the Spirit 
of God who assists our understanding and our doing. 

By way of illustrating these ways of Bible think- 
ing Dr. Swaim develops in the last half of the book 
a number of leading Bible themes. A chapter is 
given to each of the following: the love of God, the 
atonement, the parenthood of God, predestination, 
the promise of a new life and a new world. 

This volume is written in a fresh and readable 
style. It is vivid and forceful, abounding in the con- 
crete and graphic. It shows the touch of one who is 
accustomed to mediating far-reaching religious truth 
to those not expert in such matters. But it does not 
escape the peril of oversimplification. Its generaliza- 
tion upon Bible themes hardly does full justice to the 
centuries of development through which they passed. 
But a book of the size of this one cannot be expected 
to do everything. It does its share, and more, of 
helping toward an understanding of the Bible. 


The church school teacher will be grateful for its 
guidance in handling many difficult questions; the 
minister will be passing on its insights to his hear- 
ers; the college teacher of Bible will find it just the 
book to put on the reserve shelf along side Rowley’s 
Relevance of the Bible and Dodd’s The Bible Today 
to help his students realize that if Biblical scholar- 
ship takes some things away, it gives much more in 
return. 

J. ALLEN EASLEY 

Wake Forest College 


Great Ideas of the Bible. Outlined for Moderns. 
Volume Two. By Ry tits Gostin New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1955. viii + 276 pages. 
$2.75. 


In the July 1954 issue of the “Journal for Bible 
and Religion,” I reviewed volume one of this book 
and wondered at the time whether a second volume 
could hold the same interest as had the first. It is a 
pleasure to report that Mrs. Lynip has sustained the 
same high level of writing through this, her second 
volume. 

As in the previous book, this volume is divided into 
three sections. In Section One, “Faith in God and 
Man,” the writer relates incidents in the lives of four 
Biblical Heroes: Moses, Elijah, Jeremiah and Paul, 
giving biblical quotations to show their achievements 
through their enduring faith in God. In Section 
Two, the problem of suffering as a test of faith is 
discussed. The story of Job is analyzed and many 
other biblical passages are quoted which are appli- 
cable to suffering as punishment, sacrifice and chal- 
lenge. In Section Three, “Inspiration for Great Liv- 
ing” is discussed under three headings : Love, Prayer 
and Vision. It uses Jesus as the perfect example, 
showing again through Bible passages, how through 
Him, we may reach toward an understanding of 
God and eternal life. 

By turning continually to the Bible for solutions to 
problems of the day, the author has given practical 
demonstration of its use in every day living and has 
shown how “modern” much of the Bible can be. 
Too often young people are apt to think of the Bible 
as something out of the dead past and not for the 
present day ; many feel it is something to be endured 
and not enjoyed. The use of the Moffat translation is 
an aid in understanding, and Bible quotations are 
printed in bold type for easy reference. 
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To those of us who teach, it is often difficult to 
find answers acceptable to all students, who come to 
us from varied backgrounds. In these volumes, 
many avenues of approach are suggested to all the 
topics under discussion. There is a particularly in- 
teresting chapter on the “Changing Purpose of 
Prayer,” where Mrs. Lynip traces the “changes 
which took place in man’s understanding of the na- 
ture of God.” 

The two volumes of this book should be in every 
school and college library as well as on the book 
shelves of churches and individual workers in the 
field of religion, for they give clear, up-to-date and 
understandable answers to some of the religious 
problems of this day. Mrs. Lynip has done us all 
a service by this careful and thoughtful presenta- 
tion of the subject, “Great Ideas of the Bible.” 
These volumes bring to our attention not only the 
ancient and fundamental truths of the Bible, but the 
timeless greatness of the human spirit as traced with 
painstaking care by the author. 


ALAN J. HorFMANN 
Collegiate School 


A Bible for the Humanities. By Joun C. Turrt- 
WALL and ARTHUR WALDHORN. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1955. xxiv + 471 pages. $2.75. 


This is another Short Bible, including selections 
from the Old and New Testaments and Apocryphal 
300ks. The jacket claims that it is “designed for use 
in Humanities courses, Great Books courses, and 
adult education courses,” but just why it is any bet- 
ter for these studies than for the arts and sciences in 
general is nowhere else apparent. Those who are 
allergic to Short Bibles will perhaps quietly pass it 
up. 

If there is any distinctive difference between this 
and other similar works, it may be the inclusion of 
brief introductory essays on the Old and New Testa- 
ments and Apocrypha, and the separate books chosen 
from each group. These essays are concerned with 
historical backgrounds, literary types, theological, 
and religious values, and should prove interesting 
to beginning students and general readers. For those 
already acquainted with such matters they will add 
little value, though they are well done and valuable 
in themselves. 

The selections seem to be carefully and wisely 
made, mainly for reading purposes, and for those 
who are not “primarily concerned with doctrinal 
speculation ;” but one wonders if that is the only 
alternative. The paragraph headings throughout are 
very appropriate and should be very helpful in un- 
derstanding what is read. The text is the inevitable 
King James version, which the editors chose be- 
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cause they believe its “superb literary qualities” war- 
rant it. Even so, this will not particularly commend 
it to those who are familiar with other and better 
translations, but those who do not know or care for 
anything else will be more interested in it, and it 
should serve its purpose well. 
C. F. NEsBITT 
Wofford College 


The Apocrypha. With an Introduction by Rosert 
H. Preirrer. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1953. xxxix + 295 pages. $2.00. 


A good service has been rendered by the publish- 
ers to students who wish to have a handy copy of 
the apocrypha with introductory notes for study or 
other reading. The text is the authorized version 
printed in readable type in double columns. The 
books are arranged in the usual order from I Esdras 
to II Maccabees. 

To these books Robert H. Pfeiffer has written an 
excellent brief introduction of thirty-nine pages. He 
first reviews historically the various attitudes taken 
towards these books both in Judaism, at the time of 
the Council of Jamnia, and in Christianity from 
early times through the Protestant reformers. This 
then is followed by brief introductions for each book 
of the apocrypha, including a characterization of the 
book, an outline or summary of its contents, and a 
statement concerning the book’s point of view. Al- 
though the point of view seems to be the same, this 
introduction is in no sense an abridgment of the 
author’s magnificent volume, History of New Testa- 
ment Times, with an Introduction to the Apocrypha; 
it is a new labor of love. 

H. Nem RIcHARDSON 

Syracuse University 


Archeology and the Old Testament. By MErrtLt F. 
Uncer. Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing 
House, 1954. vii + 339 pages, with illustrations, 
maps and plans. $4.95. 


This book has been very carefully and thoroughly 
done, with use of good authorities. After an intro- 
ductory discussion of the place of archeology in the 
study of the Old Testament, it proceeds systemati- 
cally through the Old Testament from the account 
of creation to the time when Judah was under Persia, 
adducing the archeological evidence relevant to Old 
Testament happenings. 

The author has the Ph.D. degree in Biblical Ar- 
cheology from the Oriental Seminary of the Johns 
Hopkins University, but he does not hesitate to dif- 
fer from W. F. Albright in his conclusions. An ex- 
ample is on the date of the Exodus where Albright 
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adopts a “late” date (1290 B.C.), but Unger main- 
tains an “early” date (1441 B.C.). Based primarily 
upon I Kings 6:1, Unger’s argument is worked out 
very carefully. 

The most serious question which must be raised 
about the book concerns the fact that the author 
starts with the belief that the Bible is literally true 
and goes to archeology for corroboration; instead 
of starting out to find out what is true and then 
coming to discover that archeology does in fact pro- 
vide much evidence which fits in with Biblical rec- 
ords. This method leads to results which are at least 
questionable. For example Unger accepts the lon- 
gevity of the antediluvian patriarchs as recorded in 
Genesis 5, but not the figures in the Babylonia King 
List. Discussing the slaughtering of the Canaanites 
by the Israelites, he says that archeological knowl- 
edge of the character and religion of the Canaanites 
corroborates the Biblical notices of their depravity 
and thus vindicates “the divine justice in ordering 
their extermination and the human commendability 
in exterminating them.” 

Errors noted in the book include Pritchett for 
Pritchard (pages 24, 25, 26), and a wrong publica- 
tion date for a book (page 199, note 11) otherwise 
cited correctly very frequently. 

Jack FINEGAN 

Pacific School of Religion 


CHURCH HISTORY 


Saint Anthony of the Desert. By HENRI QUEFFELEC. 
Trans. James Whitall. New York: E. P. Dutton, 
1954. 251 pages. $3.75. 


Although Basil of Caesarea and Benedict of Nur- 
sia are the founders of monasticism in the technical 
sense, their major contribution was to regularize in 
the life of a community a type of devotion which 
was derived in large part from St. Anthony. An 
Egyptian peasant of the third and fourth centuries, 
Anthony had renounced the world at an early age in 
order to seek communion with God through prayer 
and contemplation as a solitary ascetic in the Egyp- 
tian desert. On two occasions, he forsook his soli- 
tary retreat to go to Alexandria, at the risk of mar- 
tyrdom, to combat the doctrines of Arius. Innu- 
merable legends have clustered about his memory 
and in a dramatic series of temptations he is popu- 
larly regarded as having resisted evil in every 
form. 

This new life of St. Anthony is based on the avail- 
able documentary sources but the details of his life 
are clothed with all the artistry of a novelist. The 
author has cut through the legends with loving care 
and presents us with a sturdy man of earth who is 
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completely credible. The result is a thoroughly de- 
lightful story, reverent and moving, that is a joy to 
read. Only rarely is the reader jarred by an over- 
eager effort to find a striking figure of speech, as 
when Anthony is described as “Public Friend No. 
I” and “the Gandhi of the fourth century,” and as 
when it is suggested that “there was a Walt Disney 
atmosphere about his daily existence.” Fortunately, 
these are isolated instances, and for the most part 
the prose has a beauty that is thoroughly worthy of 
its subject. 
S. Hupson 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School 


The Reformation Era, 1500-1650. By Haron J. 
Grimm. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1954. xiii + 675 pages. $6.50. 


The author, a professor at Indiana University, 
has written in The Reformation Era a book well 
suited for a college course covering the Reformation 
age. Others who may be interested in this period 
will likewise enjoy its lucid style. Scholars might 
miss the use of footnotes as no sources are given for 
his statements but an extensive bibliography of 
thirty-eight pages is provided at the end of the vol- 
ume. 

The political factors during the Reformation are 
given a thorough presentation, especially for a one 
volume book which seeks to cover such a wide field. 
Professor Grimm considers not only the political, 
social, and religious roots of the Reformation, but 
its growth and development throughout Europe. He 
includes the Lutheran, Reformed, Anabaptist, Eng- 
lish, and the Catholic Reformation and concludes 
with a chapter on the legacy of the Reformation on 
western thought, science, education, literature, art, 
and music. 

This book indicates a tremendous amount of re- 
search by the author. If there is a weakness it might 
be in explaining some of the theological or doctrinal 
issues at stake. Exception could be taken to such a 
statement as Luther “eventually came to consider 
faith in the Bible sufficient for salvation” (page %). 
Luther called the Bible but a crude and rough cradle 
in which one could find Christ. He never advocated 
bibliolatry. The gospel was a message—not a book. 
He taught faith in Christ and He alone. Luther's 
role as an outstanding scholar and a critic of the 
Bible is not indicated. This criticism, however, is 
but a minor one as the author is remarkably un- 
biased and offers a book which could be used with 
approval by students from all denominational back- 
grounds. 

ALTMAN K. SwIHART 

Carthage College 
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Books Recetved 


(Books marked with an * will be reviewed in forthcoming issues of the Journal. Other books are hereby ac- 


knowledged. ) 


Battenhouse, Roy W. (editor), A Companion to 
the Study of St. Augustine. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1955. xiii + 425 pages. $5.50. 

*Best, Ernest, One Body in Christ. London: 
S.P.C.K., 1955. Distributed by Macmillan. xii 
+ 250 pages. $4.00. 

*Bewer, Julius A., The Book of Daniel. Harper’s 
Annotated Bible Series No. 12. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1955. 37 pages. 75¢. 

Blackwood, Carolyn P., How to be an Effective 
Church Woman. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1955. 189 pages. $2.50. 

*Bonhoeffer, Dietrich, Temptation. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1955. 47 pages. $1.25. 

Bosley, Harold A., What Did the World Council 
Say to You? New York: Abingdon Press, 1955. 
127 pages. $2.00. 

*Braden, Charles Samuel, These Also Believe. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1953. 491 pages. 
$6.00. 

*Bruno, D. Arvid, Die Biicher Kénige. Stockholm: 
Almqvist & Wiksell, 1955. 299 pages. Kr. 25. 

*Bruno, D. Arvid, Die Biicher Samuel. Stockholm: 
Almqvist & Wiksell, 1955. 304 pages. Kr. 25. 

‘Bundy, Walter E., Jesus and the First Three 
Gospels. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1955. xxiii + 598 pages. $7.50. 

‘Corson, Fred Pierce, The Christian Imprint. New 
York: Abingdon Press, 1955. 156 pages. $2.50. 

De Leeuw, Cateau, William Tyndale. Heroes of 
God Series. New York: Association Press, 1955. 
125 pages. $2.00. 
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